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THE POET’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY JAMES MACFARLANE. 


There are obvious reasons why this beautiful little poem accords better with 
the closing days of a festive season, than with its full flush of enjoyment.— 


Ed. Alb. 

Cold Christmas eve! the muffled Waits 
Are chiming in the frozen street, 

Round pauper courts and priacely gates 
The music lingers sweet. 

In many a bappy curtained brain 
Dreams of to-morrow weave their epells, 

Till daylight, laughing at each pane, 
Comes with a burst of bells. 


Blithe Christmas morn! such lusty cheer, 
Sach kindly greeting, friendly taik 
Might make the roses of the year 
Flash Winter’s frozen stalk : 
And fill the heart with throbs of Spring, 
And stir the soul with golded dreams ; 
For seraphs in the bolly sing, 
Joy in the yule-fire gleams. 


Yet silence sits within my room, 

And coldness lies upon my beartb, 
Though ‘tis an hour when ice of gloom 

Should feel the thaws of mirth. 
They say a spirit walks abroad 

To touch the stera and Horeb-heart, 
Until beneath the sacred rod 

The springs of pity start. 


They say the season bears a charm 
To melt the icicle of ill, 
To make the snowy bosom warm, 
And blunt the wintry chill. 
The world is merry witb its wine, 
Its smoking meats, its smiling friends ; 
It has its pleasures—I have mine— 
So heaven shall make amends. 


Th’ apliftiog of a mouldered pall 
The embere-of @ COld desire ; 
The phantom shadows on my wall, 
The faces in the fire. 
These, with old hopes once nursed tn wain, 
inant Hat gy old Same, old feelings fled, 
D t long, long remembered train, 
The army of the fead— 


My Christmas guests. With these I sit 
Through every shout, through every chime, 
A weary bird condemned to flit. 
Round darkening shores of Time. 
But constant cares and sorrows grow 
Familiar as a face we love, 
And there are luxuries of woe 
Jove’s kanqaet could not move. 


By And if at Fancy’s wild command 
Some form would model itself from shade. 
Or through the gloom I felt a hand 
Upon my shoulder laid, 
Scarce would I start, so long I’ve known 
That loneliness of life, which gives 
The soul a phantom world its own, 
Wherein it silent lives. 


Bat let the world bave joy without, 
The poet shall bave joy within ; 
Then wreathe old Christmas’ face about 
Down to his glowing chin. 
No pleasure spare, no pastime shun, 
Each roof with social clouds be curled ; 
Tis well ; for once beneath the sun 
There rolls a happy world! 


————_ 


HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. 
CHAPTER IIl.—THE NEW HOME. 

Hector Garret had his girl wife at Otter, and very sunny her existence 
was for the lustram of that honeymoon. It was almost safficient for her to 
be at liberty, fairly installed in her castle in the air, a country home ; 
and its lord and master go, indulgent, and wasted, be did not care 
to say how one days, in displaying to her the ruinousness of 
Ferndean—in clim' the hills bunting out the wildest views for 
her—in taking her out in his boat, and rowing her in sunshine aad shade, 
enjoying her wonder and exultation most benevolently. In a short time 
he left her to herself, for he had much property, to whose numerous de- 
tails he attended with rigid conscientiousness, and he had been a student 
from his youth, and sat almost as mach in his library, although it was 
an airier and more heterogeneously fitted-up sanctuary, as Dr. Bower. 
Leslie was perfectly satisfied ; in fact, while the novelty around her was 
Sats Ge peebenne 0 wanes about at her leisure, and find out places 
for , because Hector Garret was always hurrying her, and she was 
i Sa bard _ — —* oe amiable. Ah, that slight strain 

perceptible, 5 jon, and extra- 
¥ it reverence—what fruit would it bear? dl atinc 

was a rambling white house in a meadow opening to the sea. Its 
salient points were its size and age. The 


" i safety from 

were few trees in the neigh’ Ferndean ; but | enemies of more t than the web — Ane 

pone fe yy ee ee on This Earlscraig was now little more than a grim, turret, seldom 
house of Strath or Glen. Leslie smiled when she first heard the na- oreupied the companion body ofthe aiding bad ben destrayed sar 


"| and sometimes the curtain never rose the whole day ; the buras were 


here | built in the days when each 


Ma- | eye for more distant and difficult dependents. 


Leslie played sad pranks in the early season of her disenturalment. | 
She wandered far and near, and soiled the white gowns then so popular | 
@ wear, to the despair of the Otter servant who did up the master’s shirts 
and the mistress’s clear-starching, bat who never dreamt, in | 
those days of fiills, robes, and flounces, of styling berself a laundress, | 
Leslie filled her apron with mosses and lichens; she stole out after the | 
reapers had left the patch of oats which was not within sight of the house, | 
and gathered among the sbeaves likea Ruth. She grew stout and hardy, | 
and in spite of ber gipsy bonnet, as browa as a berry under this out-of- 
door life, uatil no one would bave known the waxen-faced city girl ; and 
many a time when Hector Garret left his study in the dusk aod found 
his way to the drawing-room, he discovered her asleep from very weari- 
ness, with ber head laid dowa ona her spindle-legged work-table, and the 
white moonbeams trying to steal under her long eyelashes. He would 
tread softly and stand and gaze, but he never stooped and kissed her 
cheek in merry frolic, never in yearning tenderness. 

Such was Leslie’s holiday ; let ber bave it—it ended, certainly. The 
bleak October winds began to whistle in the chimneys and lash the Otter 
sea into foam ; the morning mists were white and dense oa the bills, 


hoarse and muddy, the sheep in fold, the little birds silent. Leslie loved 
the prospect still, even the wild grey clouds reat and whirled across the 
sky, the watery sun, the ragged, wan, dripping verdure; bat it made 
her shiver too, and turn to ber fireside, where she would doze and yawn, 
work and weary in her long solitary hours. Hector Garret was patient 
and good-bumvured : he took the trouble to teach ber any knowledge to 
which she aspired ; but be was so far beyond her, so hopelessly superior, 
that she was vexed and ashamed to confess to him her ignorance, and it 
was clear that when he came up to her domain ia the evening he liked 
best to rest himself, or to play with her in a fondling, toying way. Af- 
ter the first intermivable rainy day which she had spent by herself at 
Otter, when he entered and proceeded in his cool, rather lazy fashion to 
tap her under the chin, to inquire if she bad been counting the raion 
drops, to bid try his cigar, she felt something ewelling in her throat, and 
answered him shortly aud crorsly ; but wheu she found that he treated 
her offended air as the wh'm of a spoilt child, and was rather the more 
amused by it, she determined that he should not be entertained by her 
humours. Perilous entertainment as it was, Leslie could not have af- 
forded it ; her wilderness tamed her 80 that she welcomed Hector Gar- 
ret eagerly, submitted to be treated as a child, exerted herself to prattle 
away gaily and foolishly when her heart was a little heavy and her 
spirits languid. 

Leslie saw so little of her hasband—perhaps it was the case with all 
wives ; her father and mother were as much apart—but Leslie did not 
understand the necessity. She did not like her life to be selfish, smooth, 
and aimless, except for her own fancies, as it bad been from the first. 
She wanted to share Hector Garret’s cares and his work which he trans- 
acted so faithfully. She wished he thought her half as worth consulting 
as bis steward. She had faith in woman’s wit. She had a notion that 
she herself was quick and could become painstaking. She tried entering 
his room once or twice uninvited, but he always looked so discontented, 
and when she withdrew so relieved, that she could not persevere in the 
attempt. 

When Hector Garret went shooting or fishing, Leslie would have ac- 
companied him gladly, would have delighted in his trophies, and carried 
his bag or his basket, if he bad allowed it, like any gillie or callant of 
the Highlands or Lowlands ; but his excarsions were too remote and fa- 
tiguing, and beyond the strength that was supposed consistent with her 
sex and nurture. 

Little fool! to assail another's responsibilities and avocations when 
her own were embarrassing her sufficiently. Her household web had got 
warped and entangled in her careless, inexperienced hands, and vexed 
and mortified ber with a sense of incapacity and failure—an oppression 
which she could not own to Hector Garret, because there was no com- 
mon ground and no mutual understanding between them. When Leslie 
came to Otter she found the housekeeping in the hands of an Irish fol- 
lower of the Garrets—themselves of Irish origin ; and Hector Garret 
presented Bridget Kennedy to his wife as his faithful and honoured eer- 
vant, whom he recommended to a high place in her regard. Brid, 
Kennedy displayed more marked traces of race than her master, but it 
was the Celtic nature under its least attractive aspect to strangers, 
proud ne ym pe Vindictica. She wae devoted to her 
master, capable of consideration for Leslie on his account—though 
jealous of her entrance upon the stage of Otter ; but she evinced this re- 
flected interest by encroachments and ene general determination 
to adhere doggedly to her own ways, and to impose them upon her mis- 
tress, 

Leslie began by admiring Bridget, as she did everything else at Otter ; 
her apple-green poplin, her fine linen neckerchief, her steel chain and 
rattling keys, her bright black eyes, and by pitying her lamenets—she 
had been defurmed and disabled from her birth, and her fiery spirit had 
kept up an unceasing contentioa with the flesh. Leslie would have pro- 
pitiated the mayor of the palace with kiod words and attentions, but 
when she was snapped up iv her efforts, she drew back with a girl’s apt- 
ness to be affronted and repelled. Next Leslie began to resist angrily 
Bridget’s unbecoming interference with ber movements, and design of 
exercising authority aod control over the child that the master bad cho- 
sea to set over his house; but her fitful impulses were met and over- 
ruled by stubborn and slenderly veiled fierceness, Leslie was not weak, 
bat she was undisciplined ; and she who had been the young Hotspur of 
the most orderly and pacific of families, iearnt to tremble at the sound 
of Bridget’s crutch in the lobbies, and her shrill voice rating the servants 
fiying to do her bidding. 

Those luckless, long-haired Merovingian monarchs, what a figure do 
they make in history! Leslie was not quite so supine, but in proportion 
as she c d at her subordinate, the subordinate was tempted to des- 
pise ber and lord it over ber. 

Hector Garret was blind to this contention ; for his own part, he hu- 
moured Bridget or smiled at her asperities, as suited him, and it is pro- 
bable that if appealed to he would bave adopted his old favourite’s side, 
and censured Leslie as touchy, inconsiderate, perbaps a little spiteful ; 
but he never was made umpire, for Leslie bad all the disadvan of a 
noble temper in aa unseemly struggle. Bridget plagued Leslie, but 
Leslie would not injare Bridget,—no, not for the world, The imperious 
old woman was Hector Garret’s friend ; be had said that he bad known 
no firmer friend than Bridget Kennedy. She had closed his father’s eyes, 
she had stood by bimself in sickness and sorrow (for all his strength and 
self-command, Hector had knowa sickaess and sorrow, that was a marvel 
to Leslie)—Bridget might clutch her rights to the end, whut did it sig- 
nify? only a little pique and bitterness to an interloper. 

Leslie had ceased to credit that she would ever become the wise, help- 
ful woman that she had once warmly desired to see herself ; for her own 
defects were now familiar and sorely disheartening to her, and she had 
grown aware that she could not by inspiration set and preserve in smooth, 
swift motion the various wheels of Otter, not even if—uanlooked-for and 
undesired sequel!—she received express permission to dance upon the 
head of old Bridget. 

Leslie bad fancied once, when Hector Garret told her bow few neigh- 
tours lived within visiting distance, that she should not want society ; 
but the solitude was matter of regret, especially when it proved that of 
the few families who exchanged rare intercourse, some of better birth 
than bréeding scarcely held the daughter of the disinherited laird and 
Glasgow scholar as on their level in social rank, or a spouse worthy of 
the master of Otter, and entitled to their special esteem. 

The only house of any pretension within sight of Otter was situated at 
the other extremity of the bay, on a peninsula projecting far into the sea, 








a score of years before by a fire—the tragedy of the country-side, as it 
pee pet i ae Ses Fee Yh ee cet 
house perished miserably. So the sight of its cold cluster of chimneys, 
wind-rocked walls, and scorched 
truction, far from adding to the of the landscape, was a blot 
on its rural prosperity. 
The homes of humbler friends were foreign thresholds to Leslie ; the 
engrossed, dignified master of Otter crossed them with a freer 
. Leslie could but address her servants, and venture to intermeddle 
bashfully with their most obvious concerns. She had neither tongue nor 





But Leslie was not dying of ennui or spleea, or miserable with a name- 
fathomless misery. She was only disench d ious of feel- 
ing a great deal older than she bad done six mouths since. How could 





panoply of thorns. 


IV.—THE PAGES OF THE PAST. 





get | Wie spring was advancing, and the boats which 


CHAPTER 
One winter night Leslie, in her deep chair, observed Hector Garret | tor to do with Alice Boswell? 


fered it to her with a “See, Leslie, how my father chronicled the fash- 
ions”—he never did suppose her ptible of very grave interests, 

In the dearth of other amusement, Leslie pored over the ancient di- 
ary, and found more suggestive paragraphs than the entry indicated : 
“ Abel Furness bas sent me a waistcoat an inch and a half shorter, and 
a pair of clouded silk hose for the black ditto, order2d.”” There were— 
“ Three pounds English to my boy Hector, to keep his pocket during his 
stay at Ardhope.” “ A crown to Hector as fee for fishing out the black 
stot that broke its neck over the rocks.” “ A letter from Utrecht from 
my son Hector ; a fair hand and a sensible diction.” “ Forty pounds 





| over and above paid to please Hector on the bond over the flax-fields of 


Ferndeao.” “ A small stipend secured to my tbrifiless kinsman, Wik 
lie Hamilton, by the advice and with the aid of my son Hector.” “To 
Earlscraig with Hector :” this notice was repeated many times, until 
the record closed abruptly with the tremalous thanksgiviag— My dear 
2. and heir, Hector, recovered of his malady by the blessing of 


Very plainly lay the life-clew of that sileat heart, traced in the faded 
ink of those yellowing pages. How old men cherished their offspring! 
What did Hector Garret think of those mate but potent witnesses of a 
regard that he could kaow no more on earth? She kaew he prized the 
book, for she had seen it carefully deposited in one of the private drawers 
in his study. She opened it at the beginning, and slippiag her fingers 
into its gilded pockets, discovered a folded paper. It contained merely 
& sprig of heather, and written oa the inclosure—“ From my dear wife, 
Isabel ; her first gift.” Two dates were subjoined, with thirty years’ ia- 
terval—that of the receipt of the token, that of the inscription of the 
memorandum. 
With flushing cheeks Leslie sat, and spread out the crushed brittle 
spikes, so fondly won, so dearly held. She was sure Hector had not one 
leaf, riband, or ring which she had given him. QOuce when he was gayer 
than his wont, and plagued her with his jesting petting, she took up the 
scistors and cat off a lock of his hair. He did not notice the theft till it 
was accomplished, and then he stood half-thoughtful, half-contemptuous. 
He had not a hair of hers, the whole head was his; but his father had 
judged otherwise. 
his earlier Hector Garret—she had heard Bridget enlarge on his me- 
rite, “ A fine man, like the master, but frank aad light of heart aati! 
he lost the lady—ay, a real lady! grand and gladsome—the old lady of 
Otter.” Leslie longed for a vision of those old occupants of her place 
and her husband’s; to have a vivid experience of how they looked, 
spoke, and lived; to see them in spirit, in their morning good wishes, 
ir noonday cares, their evening cheer, their nightly prayers. Was 
their union only My pend were they severed by a dim, sbapeless, insur- 
mountable barrier, for ever together, yet for ever apart? 
These shades lingered and abode with Leslie in ber lonely vigils, ere 
she distinguished whether their language was that of waraing or re- 
proach. She studied their material likenesses—the last save one in the 
nae acy oP ye faces, bright with wholesome vigour ; their som 
ector’s was a fioe physioguomy, but the light had left lip aad eye, and 
Leslie missed it as she gazed wistfully at these shadows, and pared 
them with their living representative. Stiff and staring these two por- 
traits, but abundantly characteristic—the bluff gentleman in the green 
hunting coat, in which he had leaped many a thickset hedge, and 
scoured many a height and hollow, for he had been a mighty hunter in 
his day, as well as a loyal lover and generous master—the handsome, 
portly lady, likewise in a gold-laced cap, for she also had been a rider, 
and followed her lord ia his pursuit of the hounds as ia every other— 
whether superficially or heartily, Leslie was sadly puzzled to determine, 
for indeed the Ovter chronicles classed the two as one, and linked them 
inseparably until death dissolved the union, and the laird remained a 
widowed man for the remnant of his days. The laird and the lady plan- 
ned the garden ; the laird and the lady brought in the cultivated acres 
of moorland ; the laird and the lady were even allied io her yards of 
carpet-work, for had he not reared the sheep and dyed the wool which 
her fiagers worked indefatigably? Here was a novelty to Leslie which 
she was not prepared to admit. 
A stranger came to Otter; that was an a 





uent event, even whee 
beeu drawn up fer 
the winter were again launched in the cove, the brown nets hung 
anew to dry on the budding whins and ans—the April gowans con- 
verting the haugh into a “lily lea.” r nearest neighbour, only ar 
occasional resident among them, lounged over with his whip, dog-eall, 
and dogs, and entered the drawing-room at Otter, to be introduced for 
the first time to its mistress. ie’s instincts were hospitable, and they 
were by no means strained ; but she did not like this guest ; she felt an 
involuntary repugnance to him, although he was very courteous to her 
—with an elaborate, ostentatious homage that astonished and confused 
her. He was a man of Hector Garret’s age, bat evea in his rough coat 
with marked remains of youthful foppishness and pretension. He was 
tall man, with beard and moustache slightly silvered ; his aquiline fea- 
tures were sharpened and drawn ; his bold searching eyes suuken. He 
was a geotleman, even an accomplished and refined geutieman in man- 
ner and aceent—and yet there was about him a nameless coarseness, the 
brutishness of self-indulgence and low aims and ends, which no polish 
couid efface or conceal. 
Leslie, notwithstanding her slight knowledge of life, apprehended this, 
aod shrank from the man ; bat be addressed Hector Garret with the ease 
of an intimate associate—and Hector Garret, with his pride and scrapa- 
loasness, suffered the near approach, and only winced when the 
accosted Leslie, complimented Leslie, put himself coolly on the footing of 
future friendship with the lady of the house. 
The day wore on, and still the visitor remained, entertaining himself 
and discoursing widely, but for the most part on practices aud motives 
strange at Otter. 
“So you’ve married, after all, Hector,” he said, suddenly, as they sat 
together in the twilight: “ well, I excuse you,” with a laugh and a touck 
on the shoulder. 

The words were simple enough, but they tingled in Leslie’s ears like 
insolence, and Hector Garret, so hard to rouse, bit his lips while he an- 
swered indifferently—“ And when does your time come, Nigel? Are the 
shadows not declisiog with you?” 

“ Faith, they’re so low, that there’s not light left for the experiment ; 
besides, French life spoils one for matrimony here, at least so poor Alice 
ased to say ;—no galling bonds on this side the Channel—the peacefal 
peminw~ 4 or a light marriage de convenance among the pleasant southerne 
—not that they are so pleasant as they were formerly.” : 

Hector Garret got up and walked up to one of the window recesees, hie 
brow knit, his teeth set. 

Leslie rose to steal from the room. , 

“ Nay, stay, madam,” urged the bland, brazen intruder; “don’t rob 
as so soon of a fair liviag apology for fades irs.” 

But “ Go, Leslie, we will not detain you,” Hector Garret exclaimed, 
impatiently ; and Leslie hurried to her own chamber in a tumult of sur- 
prise and indignation, and vexed —_ Mysteries had not ceased ; 
and what was this mystery to =~ ee dctgnet to lend him- 
seif in d ~ pes y with a sorry fine gentleman 

Bridget Kenn y wns thove before her, entieg a pretence of fumbling 
in the wardrobe, ber head shaking, her lips quiveriag, her eyes blazing 
with repressed rage and malice. 

“Is he there, madam, still?” she demanded impetuously. ‘“ Ishe tor- 
turing and maddeniog Master Hector with his tones and gestures? He! 
—he that ought to croach among the bent grass and fern sooner thea 
pass the other on the high road. and begging, to lavish on 
his evil courses: he who could not pay us—not ia red gold, but with 
his heart’s blood—the woe he wrought. They had guileful, pees | hearta, 
the Boswells, before they ever took to foreign lightness and wickedness ; 
and evil to him who trafficked with them in life or death.” 

“ Who is he, Bridget? Ido not know him; I cannot underetand,” 

je. 


“ Don’t ask me, madam —you, least of all.” 
“Tell me, Bridget, tell me,”’—implored the girl, frightened, yet ex- 
asperated, catching the old woman’s withered hands, and holding them 





and crumbling vestiges of sudden des- | fast. 


“ Don’t ask me, madam,” reiterated Bridget, sternly. “ Better not.” 

“1 will kaow ; what do you mean? Qh, you hurt me, you hurt me! 
I will ask Hector Garret himself. I cannot bear this suspense.” 

“ Child, do you choose what you can bear? Beware!’ menaced the 
nurse ; then, as Leslie would have broken from her— 

Have it, then. He is the brother of that Alice Boswell who perished 

of Earlscraig nigh twenty years ago.” 
Poor lady, Bridget,’”’ Leslie said, with a bewildered, excited sob. 
“ Poor unhappy lady ; but what bas that to do with him, with me? I 
understand no better. Help me, Bridget Kennedy—a woman, like my- 


she have been so creduloas, so vain! Verily, every path of roses has its self. 1 will not let you go. 


Madam, what good will it serve? It is small matter now :” then half 
reluctantly, balf with that possession with which truth fills its kee 
slowly and sadly she unfolded the closed story. “ What bad Master 


to do with her as a man has te 





ta-uing over the leaves of an old pocket-book ; catching her eye, he of-! do with his heart's desire, his snare, 
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pitfall.” 
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“ He loved her, Bridget ; he would have wedded her. I might never} 
have been his—that is all.” } 

“ Love, marriage,” scorafully ; “I know not that he spoke the words, | 
bat he lay at her feet, Proud as Master Hector was, she might have | 
trodden on his neck ; cool as Master Hector seems to others, he was fire 
to her. I have seea him come in from watching her shadow, long hours | 
below her window, in the wind and rain, and salt epray. I have known | 
him when he valued her glove in his bosom more than a king’s crowa— 
blest, blest it he had but a word ora glance. Bat it is long gone by, 
madam. Master Hector has gained wisdom and gravity, and is the head 
of the house ; and for fair Miss Alice, she bas gone to her place. Yes, she 
was a beauty, Miss Alice ; she could play on stringed instraments like 
the heavenly harpers, and speak many tongues, and work till the flowers 

w beneath her fingers. She learnt to wile men’s souls from their 
Bodies, if nothing more, in the outlandish parts she was bred.” 

“ So tair, so gifted—did she care for him in return, Bridget? Did she 
love him as be loved her?” asked a faint voice. 

“ What need you mind, madam?” sharply. “ It is ill speaking harsh 
words of the dead. Did I not say that she bad gone to her place? God 
defend you from such a passage. Let her rest. Sure she cared for him, 
as she cared for aught else save herself. She scattered smiles and fa- 
yours on scores. He knew at last what she took and what she gave, if 
he did not guess it always.” 

“ Why did he not save her, Bridget? die with her?’’ 

“ Madam,” bitterly ; “be did what man could do. They say he was 
more like a epirit than a mortal; but if he was to lose his love, how 
could even Master Hector fight against his Maker? He wasfain to follow 
her ; he dallied with death for weeks aod months. Those were fell days | 
at Otter, but the Lord restored him, and now be is himself again, and 
no woman will ever move Master Hector more.’’ 

There was silence in the room for a space. At last Bridget broke it : 
“ Do you want a try bee with me, madam, or shall I go?” 

Haughty as Bridget Kennedy was, she spoke hesitatingly, almost piti- 
fally. She had stabbed that young thing sitting pale and cold before 
ber; and no sooner was the deed done than her strong deep nature 
yearned over her victim as it had never done to Hector Garret’s girl 
wife, in the first rosy flush of her thoughtless gladaess. 

“ Nothing more.” The words were low and heavy ; and when Bridget 
left her, Leslie raised her hands and linked them together, and stretched 
them out in impotence of relief. 

What was this news that had come to her as from a far country !—this 
blinding light, this burst of knowledge that had to do with the very 
springs of a man’s nature, this fountain so full to some, so empty to 
others? She had been deceived, robbed. Hector Garret was Alice Bos- 
well’s—in life and death, Alice Boswell’s. 

This love, which she had known so slightly, measured so carelessly— 
ob, light, shallow heart!—had been rooted in his very vitals, had con- 
strained him as a conqueror bis captive, had been the very essence of 
the man until it spent iteelf on Alice Boswell’s wild grave. He had come 
to her with a lie in his right hand, for he was bound and fettered in heart, 
or else but the blue, stiff corpse of a man dead within ; he had betrayed 
her woman's right, her best, dearest, truest right, her call to love and be 
loved. Another might have wooed ber as he had wooed Alice Boswell ; 
to another she might have been the first, the only one! She knew now 
why she was no help-meet, no friend for him ; why his hand did not raise 


her to bis eminence, his soul’s breath did not blow upon hers, and create | ri 


vigour, goodness, and grace to match his own. Deep had not cried uato 
deep : heart had not spoken to heart : the dry bones, the vacant form, the 
empty craving, were her portion ; and out of such unnatural hollowness 
have arisen, once and again, deadly lust and sin. 

Why had none stepped in between her and this cruel mockery and 
temptation? “Mother, mother, how could you be false to your trust? 
Were you, too, cheated and bereft of your due? left a cold, shrinking 
woman, withering, not suddenly, but for a whole lifetime ?” 

Leslie sat loug weighing her burden, until a tap at the door and 
Bridget Kennedy’s voice disturbed her. “ Earlscraig is gone, madam ; 
Master Hector is sitting alone with his thoughts in your room. May be, 
he is missing his cup of tea, or, if you please, madam, his lady’s company 
that he is used to at this bour.” 

Leslie rose mechanically, walked out, and entered her drawing-room. 
What did he there, his eyes fixed on We broken tarret of , de- 
fined clearly on the limited horizon, his memory hovering over the fate 
of fair Alice Boswell ? 

Was it horrible to be jealous of a dead woman? to wish herself in that 
ever present grave, sacred to him as the holiest, though no priest blessed 
it, no house of God threw over it the shadow of the fi pointed to 
heavea—the cress that bore a world’s Saviour? But that swift and 
go passage from life and light and love, such as his to darkness, 

teraity. How could she have faced it? Bridget, her old 
enemy, had prayed she might be delivered from it, whatever her trials. 

“ Nigel Boswell is gone at last ; he was an old p' liow, and fortune 
and be have been ayn losing game ever since,” he said, in unsus- 
pecting explanation, as he joined her where she sat in her favourite 
wiadow. 


She did not answer him ; she was stunned, and sat gazing abstractedly 
on the wallflowers rendering golden the mossy court wall, or far away op 
the misty Otter sea. She thought he bad relapsed into his reveries, was 
with the past, the —_—— of bis life, the passion of bis early manhood, 
while she was a little school-girl tripping demurely and safely along the 

Glasgow streets. If she looked up at him she would have 
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THe Albion. 
capti and nerv , but it was the waywardness and perversity 
of illness, He had tried her simple natare with too much alienation 
from her kind ; she had grown morbid on the banefal diet, tutored though 
she had been to self-dependence. He had been to blame ; but her merry 
temper would come back, with the rose to her cheek, and the spring to 
her foot, with other ties, other occupations—dearer, more sufficient.—7o 
be concluded next week. 





— 


LAST DAYS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
From “ The Land and the Book,” by W. M. Thomson, D.D. 


And now we mustclimb once more up five hundred feet, to that castle- 
like inclosure aroand the top of this bold mountain pyramid. Safely 
done; and here we stand on Dabr Jane, and beneath this rade and 


Lady Hester Stanhope. , 

Is it possible? Can any thing be more sad and solitary? But per- 
haps it is well that it should be thus, 

A melancholy change has indeed come over the scene since I first vi- 
sited it. The garden, with its trellised arbours, and shaded alleys, and 
countless flowers, is utterly destroyed. and not one room of all her large 
establishment remains entire. This on the south-west corner was the 
apartment in which her ladyship wore out the three last dreary months 
of life, and this on the east of it was the open lewan, where we found the 
body wrapped in waxed cloths dipped in turpentine and — The 
whole of these premises were alive with her servants and others assem- 
bled on this mournful occasion. Now not a dog , cat, or even lizard 1 
pears to relieve the utter solitude. The tomb also is sadly changed. It 
was then embowered in dense shrubbery, and covered with an arbour of 
ranning roses, not a vestige of which now remains, and the stones of the 
vault itself are broken and displaced. There is no inscription—not a 
word in any language, and. unless more carefully protected than hither- 
to, the last resting-place of her ladyship will soon be entirely lost. The 
history of this place is peculiar. It belonged to a wealthy Christian of 
Damascus, who built the original house, to which Lady Hester added 
some twenty-five or thirty rooms. At his death, soon after that of Lady 
Hester, the property was left to an only son, who quickly spent it all by 
his extravagance. He then turned Moslem, and not long ago bung him- 
selfin a neighbouring house. His Moslem wife—a low, vulgar crea- 
tare,—fearing that the Christians would one day deprive her of the place, 
tore down the buildings, and sold the materials to the people of June. 
Thus the destruction has been intentional, rapid and complete. 

The British consul at Beirfit requested me to perform the religious ser- 
vices at the funeral of Lady Hester. It was an intensely hot Sabbath in 
June, 1839. We started on our melancholy errand at one o’clock, and 
reached this place about midnight. After a brief examination, the consal 
decided that the faneral must take place immediately, This vault in 


the gar * atily opened, and the bones of General L—— or of bis 
son, I fo —a Frenchman who died here, and was buried in the 
vault by. Se taken out and placed at the head. 

The bod: vlain deal box, was carried by her servants to the 


grave, follo, . by a mixed company, with torches and lanterns, to ena- 
ble them to thread their way through the winding alleys of the garden. 
I took a wrong path, and wandered some time in the mazes of these laby- 
oths. When at length I entered the arbour, the first thing I saw were 
the bones of the General, ina ghastly heap, with the head on top, having 
a lighted taper stuck in either eye-socket,—a hideous, grinuing spectacle. 
It was difficult to proceed with the service under circumstances so novel 
and bewildering. The consul ee remarked that there were 
some curious coincidences between this and the burial of Sir John Moore, 
her ladyship’s early love. In silence, on the lone mountain at midnight, 
* our lanterns dimly burning,” with the flag of her country over her, 
“ she lay like a warrior taking his rest,” and we left her “ alone in her 
glory.” There was but one of her own nation present, and his name was 
OOTE. 


The of June, that village across the wady, made large profits from 
the li ity and extravagances of Lady Hester, and they are full of 
wonderful stories about her. Several of our friends in Sidon were in her ser- 
vice for years, and from them, and from others still more closely connect- 
pa hig ty apne De gretiabe 

Dg. Invest was nuv aane. but sensible, well- 
informed, and extremely shrewd. She “powers 
yelper mt ge fascinating to all with w! om she chose 
to make herselfagreeable. She was, however, whimsical, oe 
ranoical, and, at times, revengeful in a high degree. Bold as a lion,she 
wore the dress of an emeer, weapons, pipe, and all; nor did she fail to 
She kept aples in the principal cites, and at the residevocs of pashas asd 

c at neces 

emeers, and knew every thing that was going. forward in the country. 
Her garden of several acres was walled round like a fort ; and crowning 
the top of this conical hill, with deep wadies on all sides, the appearance 
from a distance was quite imposing. But the site was badly chosen. 
The hill has no relative elevation above others ; the prospect is not iu 
viting ; the water is distant, far below, and had to be carried up on 
mules. She, however, had the English taste fur beautiful grounds, and 
spared neither time, labour, nor expense to convert this barren hiil into 
a wilderness of shady avenues, and a paradise of sweet flowers ; and she 
succeeded. I have rarely seea a more beautifal place. 

The morning after the funeral the consul and I went round the pre- 











seen that he was observing her curiously—wondering where his young 
wife had acquired that serious brow, those fixed eyes. 

“ What are you thinking of, Leslie?’ 

“ Nothing ; T canned teli,”’ hastily and resolutely. 

“That sounds suspicious.” He put bis hand on her head, as he had 
a habit of doing, but she recoiled from him, 

“ What a sby little brain that dreads that a finger of mine on its soft 
covering must discover its secrets! Are they treasures, Leslie?” 

Oh, blind, absent, reckless man, what treasure-keeper kept such 


ward ! 

Lightly won was ligh ly held. 

Leslie struggled with her oppression for several dull feverish days ; 
then, driven by her own goading thoughts, her sense of injury, her thirst 
for justice and revenge, she left the house and wandered out on the beach 
to breathe free air, to forget herself in exertion, fatigue, stupor. It was 
evening, dark with vapour— gloomy, with a rising gale, the sea beginnin, 
to mutter and growl. Leslie sat shivering by the water’s edge, fascinate 
by the sympathy of natare with her bitter hopelessnes. A voice on the 
banks and meadows, even in the chill night air, whispered of spring ad- 
vancing rapidly, with bads and flowers, with sap, fragrance, and warmth, 
and the tender grace of its flood of green ; but here, by the waves, a pass- 
ing thunder-cload, a stealthy mist,a whistling breeze, darkened the scene, 
and restored barren dismal winter in a single hour. The night drooped 
down without moon or star, and still Leslie sat listless, drowsy with sor- 
row, until as she rose she eank back sick and giddy ; and then the idea 
of atare death, of passing away without a sign, of hiding her pain 

r the silent earth that bas covered so many sins and sorrows, first 
laid hold of her. 

The notion was not fairly welcome: she was young; her heart had 
been recently wrung ; she had been listless and di pointed—but she 
had loved her few isolated eo nts, her country life, her household 
dignity, the protection of her husband. She could not divest herself of 
these feelings at once. feared the great unknown into which she 
should enter ; but still death did not appal her as it might have done: it 
was something to be scanned, waited for, submitted to, as a true sove- 


reign. 

Tho cold wind pierced her through and through ; the rain fell ; she 
could not drag herself from the shelving rock, though the tide was rising. 
She felt frozen, her limbs like lead, her mind wandering, or lapsing into 
unconsciousness. 

She did not hear a call, an approaching foot; but her sinking pulses 
leapt up with sudden power and ion when Hector Garret stooped 
over her, and endeavoured to raise her. 

* Here, Bridget, she is found! Leslie, why have you remained out so 
late? You have been sleeping ; you have made yourself ill. How can 
you be so rash, so ss It is childish—wrong. You have cost us 
anxiety—distress. Poor old Bridget bas stumbled farther in search of 
you, this equally night, than she has ventured on the sunniest morning for 
many a year.” 

He was excited, aggrieved ; he upbraided her. He had sympathy for 
old Bridget’s infirmities ; be knew nothing of his wife's misery. 

Leslie resisted him as she had done since that day, slipped from his clasp, 
strove to steady herself, and to walk alone in ber ness. Bridget put 
her feeble arm around ber. 

“ Lean on me, madam, and I will lean on you, for I am frail, and the 
road is rough, and the wind blowing fresh, besides the darkness.” “ 
knew that would quiet her,” she muttered. “ Poor old Bridget!’ said 
Master Hector, “ poor colleen! misled, misguided. Cruel makes cruel. 
St. Patrick could not save himself from the necessity.” 

Hector Garret was content since he saw Leslie safe ; he acoused her of 


mises, and examined thirty-five rooms, which had been sealed up by the 
vice consul of Sidon to prevent robbery. They were full of trash. One 
| had forty or fifty oil-jars of French manufacture, old, empty, and dusty. 
| Another was crammed with Arab saddles, moth-eaten, tattered, and 
| tora. They had belonged to her mounted guard. Superannuated pipe- 

stems without bowls filled one room. Two more were devoted to medi- 
cines ; and another to books and papers, mostly in boxes and ancient 
chests. Nothing of much value was found any where, and the seals were 
replaced to await legal action. The crowd of servants and greedy re- 


of the wealthy citizens of Sidon is said to have obtained his money in 
this way. She told Mrs. T—— that once, when she was supposed to be 
| dying of plague, she could hear her servants breaking open her chests, 
and ripping off the embossed covers of ber cushions, “ Oh! didn’t I vow,” 
said she, “ that if I recovered I would make a scattering of them!’’ and 
she performed her vow to the letter. 
But each suceceding set, like the flies in the fable of the tox, were as 


| greedy as their predecessors ; and, as she finally died of a lingering dis- 


ease, they had time enough to work their will, and no hing valnable es- 
caped “heir rapacity, Whatadeath! Without a European attendant— 
without a friend, male or female—alone, on the top of this bleak moun- 
tain, ber lamp of life grew dimmer and more dim, until it went quite ont 
in hopeless, —— night. Such was the end of the once gay and bril- 
liant niece of Pitt, presiding in the saloons of the master-spirit of Eu- 
rope, and familiar with the intrigues of kings and cabinets. With Mr. 
Abbott and bis lady she would sit out the longest night talking over 
those stirring times of the last century and the beginning of the present, 
with cxhonstionn spirit and keen delight. But nothing could tempt her 
back to England. At length, her income was greatly curtailed in order 
to pay off her numerous debts. She was furious, but unsubdued. In her 
mountain nest, and all alone, she dragged out the remnant of her days 
in haughty pride and stabborn independence. 

She could be extremely sarcastic, and her satire was often terrible. 
Many of her letters, and the margin of books which I purchased at the 
auction, are “ illaminated” with her caustic criticisms. There was no end 
to her eccentricities. In some things she was a devout believer—an un- 
believer in many. She read the stars, and dealt in nativities and a sort 
of second-sight, by which she to foretell comiug events. She 
practiced alchemy, and in pursuit of this vain science was often closeted 
with companions, She had a mare whose back-bone sank sud- 
denly down at the shoulders, and rose abruptly near the hips. This de- 
formity her vivid imagination converted into a miraculous saddle, on 
which she was to ride into Jerusalem as queen by the side of some sort 
of Messiah, who was to introduce a fancied millennium. Another mare 
had a part to play in this august t, and both were tended with 
extraordinary care. A lamp was kept burning in their very comfortable 
— and they were served with sherbet and other delicacies. 

othing about the premises so excited my compassion as these poor 
— brutes, upon which Lady Hester had lavished her choicest af- 

tions for the last fourteen years. They were soon after sold at auc- 
tion, whea hard work and low living quickly termioated their miserable 
existence. Lady Hester was a doctor, and most positive in her preserip- 
tions to herself, her servants, her horses, and even to her chickens, and 
often did serious mischief to all her patients, She had many whimsical 
tests of character both for man and beast, and, of course, was often de- 
ceived by both to her cost. But we must end these random sketches. 
To draw a full-length t is aside from our purpose and beyond oar 
— She was wholly and magnificently unique. Now riding at the 








of wild Arabs, queen of the desert, on a visit to Palmyra ; now in- 
triguing with mad pashas and vulgur emeers ; at one time treating with 


broken tomb lies buried the once lovely, and witty, and most eccentric | Leban 





boi 
tainers had appropriated to themselves her most valuable effects. One 





contempt consuls, generals, and nobles, bidding defiance to law, and 
thrashing the officers sent to her lodge ; at another resorting to all sorts 
of mean shifts to elude or confound her creditors ; to-day charitable and 
kind to the poor, to-morrow oppressive, selfish, and tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. Such was Lady Hester in her mountain home on Lebanon. I 
should like to read the long, dark, interior life of such a being, but not 
to live it. Alas! she must have drained to the dregs many a bitter cup. 
Her sturdy spirit here fought out all alone s thousand desperate battles, 
and lost them all. Let those who are tempted to revolt against wv: 

or 





and war with nature, God, and man, come to Dahr June—sit on 
fragments of this broken tomb, amid ruins without beauty to 
age to make venerable—itself a ruin of yesterday, and sinking to 
hopeless oblivion. Will such an end pay for such a life? But enough 
of Lady Hester. Poor wandering star, struck from the bright calaxy of 
England’s happy daughters to fall and expire on this solitary summit of 

on! I drop a tear upon thy lonely grave, which, living, thy proud 
spirit would have scorned. 

aeniguiiiiniiiee 


THE ROUGH DOCTOR. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
A visit from Abernethy was like a dose of quinine,—bitter, but 
strengthening. It was only to padded fribbles and your polished-boot 
fools he was a winter-blast,—rade and blighting. We select him as a 
fine type of the honest, blunt doctor, and the healthy, rough, brave- 
hearted, testy Englishman, an angular, eccentric = too straightfor- 
ward to rub dying men’s wounds, as too many of his profession do, with 
the creamy scented salve of lies and flatteries. 

Brave John Abernethy was born in Coleman Street, London, on the 
3d of April, 1764, one year after the t John Hunter settled in our 
black Babel. Coleman Street, the old street that Cowley celebrated, lit 
no special bonfire the bright hour the honest man was born. The Aber- 
nethys were of Scotch-Irish descent, being one of that fine mixed race of 
transplanted Scotch from which many of our best men have sprung. 
Scotch slow shrewdness vivified by Trish ffre and quick impulse is no bad 
combination. The Scotch heart will bear a little acceleration, we are 
apt to think. The strong man’s father, whose life was only intended to 
serve as a foundation for his son’s life, was descended from a race of 
Irish dissenting ministers. Coleraine, Autrim, and Dublin successively 
heard their protests for the faith. They wrote clear-headed, earnest ser- 
mons, and begat merchants and other forgotten respectabilities. From 
James the merchant sprang our great rough doctor,—the father not 
known for much bat deep appreciation of Shakspeare, which, as every 
body now appreciates, or pr ds to appreciate him, means only a 
power of sensibly expressing admiration. It is something to say for a 
family, that once in ten centuries it should blossom into a great man. 

In due time John, stuffed, petted, snubbed when he asked puzzling 
questions, dandled, and teased, like other children, was sent to Wolver- 
—- Grammar School, founded by a knight in the reign of Heo 
VIIL., a school where that bright bubble of wit, Congreve, was edu > 
Jobn, “ careless, but not slovenly in dress,” as history kindly conde- 
scends to tell us, duly trembled at Dr. Robertson, a learned, pussionate 
man, with a redundant wig. He became, after many knucklings, &Xc., 
head of the first form, and known as a hard-working, clever, humorous, 
irritable, rather bull-dog sort of boy, tenaciously Scotch, hotly Irish. 
He was “ very sharp, sir,” shy, and hasty. It is vag Sag we not to 
let your boy’s shyness turn to suspiciousness, or his fine ardour against 
wrong into mere ill-temper. Dr, Robertson having too great an admi- 
ration for the dead languages to care much about English, John went to 
a Miss Ready, in King Street, to learn writing and arithmetic,--some- 
thing like a father who would clothe his son and have him ae, 
but compels him to go out and beg for his daily dinner. ly did 
John, in the heat of his future fame, love to retire for a moment into 
some shady beeen ey with a country friend and talk about old 
Wolver.—* , come! tell me who’s alive and who’sdead. Is Fluker 
married yet? and is old Wiggins alive? How does Jingle get on in 
business ?”’ &c. ; and so on, So eyeaal meow of questions. Years 
after an old schoolfellow of honest John Ball’s raid Abernethy at Robert- 
son’s was hasty, quick, and active, soon hot soon cool, vigorous, tu- 
ous, and strong. Robe ‘e daughter (read the pretty go & the 

Cato, 





& lawyer, “ he would have known every Act of Parliamen' 
A clever, stirring, ieee John comes up to corpse-cold, 
old, wise London, to claim his ght. First he must win it,—un- 
pleasant obstruction to fools and faint hearts ; indeed equivalent to the 
mocking gift of an empty purse ; but to the wise and strong the rever- 
sion of a gold-mine, that falls due the by ey Ba deserve to have it 
and have proved your desert. A boy, 
liarly sanguine, who is top of a schooi at fifteen, cannot remain long at 
~ ery > any — Jobn Daye to Sir bey wey Blicke, a neigh- 
ur ol "s, a thriving, smoo , wi a large ice, 
and lived in Mildred’s Court. Sir Charles looked after the Coneches 
uineas, though he took them innocently and heedless!ly People might 
ie: it was his special function to see that he (Sir Charles) lived. Rough 
John laughed at the oily-tongued man, who did not want to discover 
and do new things. Sir Charles did not care for causes ; he only wanted 
to be paid for mitigating effects ; while John half rained himself in buy- 
ing oranges and “ other things” to ascertain the effect of diet on his own 
kidoeys, What a very different clay Jobn and Charles were made of! 
He remarked deaths that were smoothed over by the smooth minister of 
Death. He observed the connections of chemistry and physiology. He 
learnt from John Hunter to turn anatomy into a science, to unite sur- 
gery with philosophy, to sow the seeds of discoveries, and to injure 
his digestion that he might heal the stomachs of millions yet to be 


o 
< 


ro. 
Jobn attended Potts’ surgical lectures and Blizard's on anatomy. He 
rattled about skeletons to try and induce them to tell him secrets, which 
eventually they did. Sir William Blizard’s straightforwardness and 
freedom trom mean mercenary motives won Jobn the London Hospital. 
He learnt to regard anatomy as a means and not an end. He studied it 
because he led to physiology—the dower, as Barelay of Edinburgh said, 
for which he wedded the skeleton hag. More than thirty years after, at 
the first lecture Abernethy delivered at the College of Surgeons, he al- 
lauded with fine warmth to the lessons he had learnt from his old blind 
master, then present in a front row. At the London Hospital honest 
Jobn soon became distinguistied as a “ demonstrator,” or assistant-lec- 
turer. He was staunch at work, capable of telling others what he knew, 
and became known as a true teacher, as he was. He became reserved, 
which often means ambitiously thoughtful, sitting in a corner by himself, 
working brain and hand. Blizard grew = of him, and thought he 
would not soon stop growing ; he, Johan, baving, it was evident, a teles- 
copic power of pulling out, mentally g- 

he arena grew (arenas are walled with india-rubber for strong men, 
with iron for weak men). July, 1787, he was elected assistant 
of St. Bartholomew’s. Its 600 patients, and revenue of £30,000 a-year, 
needed such a man. Potts’ resignation and Blicke’s rise to his vacant 
seat opened the way for Abernethy. His election opponent was a Mr. 
Heaviside, a t surgeon at duels, a man of bumoar, and a conversa- 
zione giver. With the prestige of his new tment Aberaethy de- 
livered lectures in Bartholomew Close, and attended Mr. Marshall’s, in 
Bartlett's Buildings. There was no school or anatomical lec at 
je a eng © Abernethy—let us call him, kindly, John—John’s 
ectures ve ; were so interesting, so wide, so clear, so organised 
8o phil ical. He worked like a horse, and being taught, 
often visi Hanter, in Leicester Squ: to tell him doubts or disco- 
veries. He lectured on what now three 
He rose at four in the morning, instead of si 
made experiments on respiration and nervous . He used to di 
into the country to read uninterru 
the Hétel Dieu Hospital and the surgeon, Dessault, but he still 
mained nervously and embarrassed, even in lecturing,—too much 
self-consciousness a dash of prid his 
momentary self-distrust. Once hot, be forgot the chill of first waiting 
for the’start. In 1790, with Abernethy’s first lecture in the new theatre 
of St. Bartholomew's, was founded the school of that hospital, which has 
helped to turn surgery into a science, and not a series of desperate and 
criminating experiments. The theatre bri over with students, like 
the net with the miraculous draught. Now he began to write, as a fresh 
safety-valve for redundant and overflowing knowledge. He wrote on 
lumbar disease ; investigated the function of the skin, its and 
filtering ; the practice of habitual bleeding ; laughed at di 
nerves he pp Be squete vp comed 00 6 puineagins 
physiologist ; prove he was mo on, removed, as an outward 
F bog such change, from St. yy Be to St. Mildred’s Coart in 

Poultry. No than 


- 


to 
man of bis day threw Death in more wrestles 











Abernethy. How the undertakers must have hated him! 
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Work, work. oat tenet heehn ase Ep 0 eeeing chee. In 1796 
he Ween os 7S 1 Se ee hil. 


lity, birth-marks, 
e ts. 
kindly nursing one of his patients, 


rational, unpoetical way. Sby, proud, busy, afraid of being rejected, 
and unable to dangle and fool, he wrote Mie 


~ "ransac., — are = gg he was kind and egy ay = ye a first inter- 
not mere , e publishes Physiological Essays, penetrating, clear, | view, giving a young aspirant a icket to lectures. His | insolent pride. This manner of the Doctor’ 
end poastlogl. We at deoper, eer, and wider than mest mss. His a I ; i" 4 — + 
paper ~ in eo po bang epee enema po not waitin 4 sneering, a qe, Bee nt ean He —_ ae man that every one dreaded could be trusted. y —_ he will not 
fool Pi . ts on tumours nervous irritabi- | sour nor cynical, but c ically in arms nst affee delay us with soft words, and when t 6 

cal quis. Pupils increase ; and, last move of all, | deception. He had no time for such fvoleries, and so set his foot on ic oR gy 

he moves to quiet Bedford Row ; January, 1780, marries—one of his | the 
most xperiments. He married a Miss Anne Threlfall, the | ver roughed it, did not like this rade plucking off of the tinselled society- 
daughter of a retired tradesman em at Edmonton. He saw her first | mask. But this roughness was considerate, wise, and often studied for 
fell in love with her in a sober, | sanatory purposes. 


tress Anne a note, telling | of people who come to me with nothing the matter,” enters one day a 
the secret of his plain, honest heart, and giving ber a fortnight to reply. | ribanded, simpering, silly gentlewoman with a red-nosed, silly, tight- 








Abernethy was benevolent, and thought it no merit to be so. To poor | grew into a habit, perhaps heightened by a shrewd sense of humour, and 

& consciousness of the use of such a manner as a sword and shield against 

1 aps brought more pa- 

was the result of an irritable, settled hatred of | tients to the door than it frightened away. le thought the rough 

us off forgotten 

to die in Madeira or Nice. No, he will at once slip off our bandage, 
probe us deep, and tell us if there will be “ death or life.” 

But we mast conclude, and s‘yut the vault again on an honest doctor. 


m as mere vermin of the mind. Smooth, foolish people, who had ne- 





For instance, to Abernethy, always in a grumbling fret at “ a parcel 


NAPOLEONISM FURTHER UNMASKED. 


Under the unpretending title “ Recent French Literature,” the October num. 


The answer was short bat pleasant—“ Yes.” We wonder if the busy | laced daughter. John looks, with a puffing mouth, just a glance of con- | °€t,0f the North American Review contained a notice of two late publications, 


man kissed the letter, or not. Perhaps, by the side of some deathbed, it | tempt, and says, “ Why, madam, do you know there are more than thirty 


struck a sober and subdued joy into his heart. The Scotch heart is a fine 


yards of bowels squeezed underneath that belt of your daughter's !—go | mend however this American view of them to the reader’s 


—the Memvirs of Count Miot de Melito, and Col. Charras’s Cam of 1815— 
which have been heretofore partially adverted-to in these columns. We com- 
careful stady. The 


heart, but it never beats quite quick enough for us. Southey left his | home and cut it.” Out bounces enraged, silly mother and popping, fool- | utter falsity of the “ Idées Napoliennes,” and the utter worthlessness of such 
bride at the church-door to start for Portugal. John, the day he was | ish daughter, almost too much offended to remember the well-earned | works as a al Napoleon, may be deduced from the testimony here 


married, did not mies his lecture; no more he did, years after, the day | f 


his own daughter was married. He would never even come to a con- | sumption and fewer red noses from tight lacing. 


sultation at two o’clock, the hour of lecture. Now, at this epoch of his 


ee. Give Nature fair play, O ye daughters! and there will be less con- | presented.—£d. 


A more interesting work than the Memoirs of Count Miot it has rarely, 
At the hospital Abernethy was ofiea stormy or vexed, but never really | we think, been the fortune of the public to meet with. It is not only 


life, before his first child was born, was written “ my book,”’ oa his great | unkind to a suffering or deserving patient ; on the contrary, tender often | the register of the first Napoleon’s progress towards supreme power, 


simple doctrine of The Constitutional Ori 


igin of Local Diseases. It came out | as a woman. He “ rowed’ dressers for carelessness or neglect, but gene- | kept by a man who, if he was not an ultra-Bonapartist, was a determined 


in 1804. He wrote to show the value and importance of the stomach. | rally from motives of humanity or discipline. He was as grateful as | anti-Royalist, and served Bonapartism ; but it shows how the Bonapar- 


We do not live to eat, O ye aldermen! but eat to live. Says Aberaethy, | forgiving, and even gave his casting vote to secure his old t | tist el t 





works out its ends, aud may serve as a perfect explana- 


diseases consist of an alteration in the condition of some structure, or | Lawrence’s election to the College council. In society Abernethy was | tion of much that is now going on in France, and of what Louis Napo- 
the fanction or occupation of that structure; therefore all structures, | sociable, but not merely gregarious ; naturally shy, though rough, he | leon has planned and executed since he returned to the country be now 


being fed by the st h, must be infil 





d for good and harm by the | liked a few friends with whom he could unbend and speak unwatched.| governs, after the Revolution of 1848. As far as we recollect, these sou- 


state of the stomach. Hunter had taught him that the whole body sym- | He was the sun of his sphere, gay as a boy, delighting to romp, and then | venirs of Count Miot are the first genuine record given to the public of 
pathises with all its parts. Abernethy claimed for function—the work | lie down and chat or sleep oo the hearthrag till his carriage came for | the actual conduct of Napoleon I. in the transition from the Republic to 


done by an organ—that which Cuvier insisted on and Owen exemplified | him. Shakspeare and the theatre were his delights. With much love 


the Empire. The victor of Marengo and Lodi has hitherto been repre- 


in regard to structure ; i. ¢. a relationship inevitable between the whole | of approbation, he had the courage to boldly staud up and defend John | sented, even by those opposed to his ambition and to its later results, 


and its parts. He does not explain the nature of this sympathy, he only | Hunter's theories, evea at the expense of his own improvements upon | as almost fore 


by circumstauces and by the deplorable state of anarchy 


proved its existence. Doctors do not know what diseases are ; they only | them : his love of approbatioa led him not to shallow work, but excited | into which France bad fallen, to perpetrate the coup d'état of 18th Bru- 


as yet know their symptoms and their results. 
“ My book” sold well, because it was abused. The angry man in a 


him to exertion. 


maire, and to give security to the country by astrong government. The 
An old pupil of honest A.’s describes his rough but kindly humoar as, | version given by Count Miot ie a different one, and from the beginning 


dispute is generally the one wrong. John was making a large income ; | in a subdued way, hing between the geniality of Dowton and the | to the end he sees in Napoleon Bo aparte a resolute, and even a short- 
but still, after years of hard work, he was vexed at finding himself only | quieter moods of Munden. Even his roughness was growled out with a| sighted usurper. When simply general of the army of Italy, Bonaparte 
a 


assistant-sargeon. Those seniors, how they will live! Sir James Earle, | sense of humorous and conscious enjoyment. 


Abernethy’s senior, vexed him, on one occasion, by fry ang to resign 
his coveted post on a certain handsome property fi 
perty fell in, but Sir James, from habit or pa | 





formed with M. Miot an acquaintance which was fated to become more 
A miserable, peevish invalid, ailing and querulous, says to him, “ Ob, | intimate with each succeeding year, and to transform the author of the 


ling in. The pro- | Mr. Abernethy! I have something dreadful the matter with this arm. | Memoirs before us into an active — of the Bonapartist policy, and into 
iness, refused to budge. | There! ugh!” (twisting his own elbow) “ that gives me intense pain’”’ | one of the constant objects of the 


vour of the new sovereign of France. 


One day comes Sir James, who is bluntly reminded of his broken pro- | (making a face). “ Bah!’ says Bear Doctor, “ what a fool you must be | Probably few revelations tell more of the character and the projects of 
mise. Sir James retorts, angry words are exchanged. Sir James bouuces | todo it then!’ Of all sham, puling patients he had a special horror.| the man than the following passage, which we cannot refrain from giving 
to the door, and struts down to his chariot. After him, hot and hard, | One malade imaginaire he told to eat oysters, shells and all : auother, any- | to our readers entire. The date is the 16th of December, 1802. M. Miot 
Abernethy, testily, blunt, fires his parting shot, which re-echoes down | thing in the house but the bellows and poker. “Ob, Mrs, Grundy, that | had just returned froma mission, intrasted to him by the First Consul, in 


the hall and staircase : “ Well, Sir James, it comes to this ; you say that | dreadful man !”’ 


you didn’t promise to resign the surgency at the hospital ; I say you 
did ; and all I have to say more is, d—— the liar.” 


self. He received patients at home ; but when he did visit was punctual 


rough coat he wore tv shield a warm and tender heart. His portrait 
= painted by subscription, and a piece of plate was presented to 
m. 


Hitherto Abernethy’s life had run on oiled and silent wheels. His ca- | is my man James. James, show the Prince the door,”’—a fine sturdy re- 


reer had been of veoy b after victory. He was in his theatre and at 
hospital beds, among bh 

king. A nature sensitive and irritable as his had hardly borne vndis- 
puted success : how would it bear the bot stinging fire of a disputant’s 
sarcasms? Would he grow more ucisy, t, and rough? or would 
it tame and level him, and leave him no longer the Dr. Johnson of the 
medical schools? “ 

It was in sopporting Hunter’s theory of life thav be such a 

id pupil Aberneth took a spiritual view of that great myste: 

an 0 . a view o mystery— 
life. —the primum mobile Yhich sets matter to work. Lawrence, taking a 
lower, more sceptical, and restless view of it, refused to regard it as any- 
on a high act of isation ; not, of course, denying the 
special work in the world of a Divinity as master-workman, but - 
ing the miraculous to a higher level. As colleague of Abernethy, the 
controv seemed the more painful and indecent. Abernethy de- 
nied that life was a mere mechanic electricity, or that mere motion im- 
plied sensation. Mind, he said, was a power added to life, as life was to 
structure, He called disorderja age yy of nerves, which, neglected, 
became a faulty action of vessels, w! was disease. 

But we must hastily sum up the mere epochs of this eventful life, in 
order to get to subjects. He worked too hard ; be was ageing at 
fifty. In 1817 he began to complain of the fatigue of lectures superven- 
ing onan a mill-round of hospital practice. He had not husbanded him- 
self ; in the second battle Death was beating the man who had so often 
wrestled and thrown Death. The dimming eyes were tormented by the 
dust of controversy perpetually flying or being thrown into them. He 
was like the bull that, g sword and lance, dies at last from the mere 
+ ag blood produced by the small barbs of the tormentors flung to rouse 


After a long tenure of twenty-eight years as assistant, Abernethy be- 
came surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s—the flayed saint of Smithfield. John, 
wanting quiet and air, took, at this time, a house at Enfield,Lamb’s 
Enfield,— where be would repair o’ summer afterncons, after lecture, far 
from the moody stillness and murkiness of Bedford Row, and mounted on 
his favourite mare Jenny, happy as a school-boy, to get home. On such 
occasions he doffed his onal black knee- breeches, silk stockings, 
and shoes, and came to lecture, rural and equire-like, in drab kersey- 
meres and boots. He delighted in getting a chatty, clubable friend 
down on the Saturday. After em, the eoentey ie aly encther nome 


Already ominous knocks came at his door of Life. His heart became 
violent and disordered in action, his natarally-irritable nervous system 
more restless. In 1817 he took these ghastly hints and bravely resigned 
his professorship. It was time ; for leaks were springing in the old bark. 
Inflammatory sore throats, ending in ulcers, began to renew their assaults, 
80 often repulsed, upon him. Rheumatism searched his joints, spasmed 
and wracked him. Digestion grew exacting. Old carelessness about 
rain, transitions of heat and cold, and neglect of diet, began to exact a 
revenge. The breach grew wider every day ; a crowd of diseases were 
shouting round the crambling walls. In 1815, in manly (this man was 
always manly) accordance with his own assertion that a man should not 
hold such an appointment after sixty, Abernethy resigned his situation 
as hospi He became lame and more ang more broken ; bat 
still see’ is, and saving others, though be could not save himself. 
He grew thin, his features shrunk, bis hair thin, his eye dull and languid. 
= hay Sy meee, April ~~ -_ ne tie : 

ie tranquilly, not strugg death, bat a beaten player 
pps Fp Himeelf besten. “Is there any in the room *” 
he said to his servant. “No, sir,”—then softly went worn-out head 


ide-reaching ; powers 

and separated everything—his mind was a digger’s cradle, the 
earth and lea’ pure gold ; it was practical, and at once rejected all 
the bark and , tossing it like a strong winnowing-fan behind. In 
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tention he paused for a second or two. He was very impatient of in- 
In 1813 John the honest (for we want to brand that epithet into our | terruption, and a chance knock at the door of the theatre often put 
readers’ minds) became surgeon of Christ’s Hospital, and in 1814 was | him out, On one occasion the great Prince Esterhazy, who scattered 
appointed Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College of Surgeons. | diamonds where he walked, ca ne to seg him. Abernethy was at lecture 

is waiting-room grew crowded ; the theatre, when he spoke, ran over | and not visible. The Prince waited, fuming. He rang and called. 
with students. He was neck and neck even with Sir Astley Cooper him- | Three times “ the Prince’ was announced by the servants, who were 
more afraid of Abernethy than even the great Hungarian Prince. It was 
to the moment. Life and death turn on moments. Though he had a | just Sylla and Charybdis over again. At the third announcement a 
character, unjustly, for a rough, unfeeling repulsiveness, it was only the | black cloud gathers on Abernethy’s brows, he slammed his book to and 


band of crowding pupils, undisputed lord and | dent was laughing, or chipping the desk, or otherwise inattentive, Aber- 


chief among them (‘ Et tu, Brute”’) Mr. Lawrenes, sigpped, drew out his that of B18 bl. 


Corsica, in describing which, by the by, be takes occasion to state the 
utter indiffereace with which the compatriots of Bonaparte saw his eleva- 
tion to the Consulat a vie, and remarks, that, “if the Consul had had to 
do wit Corsicans, instead of Frenchmen, his subsequent usurpations 
would not have been so easy.” The first thing that strikes M, Miot on 
his retura to the country so recently shaken to the very basis of the so- 
cial edifice by revolution, is the alteration in all the outward manners 
and customs of what he is not yet used to call a court, but which he 
can bardly find any other name for. 


“ What a change within two years! The old Royalist habits, which, 
before my departure from the capital, aad only just begun to show timid 
signs of revival, were now to be observed everywhere, and as to any ves- 
tige of republican austerity, there remained no trace of anything of the 
kind. Brilliant liveries were to be seen in the streets, such as were the 
fashion ih the days of Louis XV. No man now wore boots, or affected 
even a military garb. Silk stockings, shoes with buckles, dress swords, 
and hats carried under the arm, were as usual as before 1789...... But 
the change was not only on the surface ; it was still more at the bottom 
of political life in France. The Tuileries and St. Cloud were no longer, 
as ball tat shows, the ofisiel semiannes oF Cp Ses @ re- 
— ; they Were, to all intents and parposes, the palaces of a monarch. 

verythin in and about them, the etiquette. fe honoura rendered to 
this and Pporcen and to thet wives, the éxistence of a household,— 
<— in short, barring only the word Consul, was essentially mo- 
narcbical, and savoured of royalty alone.” 

M. Miot’s chief friend, both at this period and later, was Jos»ph Bona- 
parte, the First Consul’s brother. Barely returned from his Corsican ex- 
pedition, the first thing he does is to seek out Joseph ; and —_ him, 
as he does, confiding and communicative as ever, he immediately imparis 
to him what his impressions are upon the striking change of . He 
also expresses his astonishment at seeing so near a relative of the virtual 
chief of the state* placed in the comparatively jusignificant post of a se- 
nator. But Joseph bas no scruples whatever in tening his friend 
as to the “ Dictator’s” character and plane. 

“You are utterly wrong in your estimate of what he is,” says the 
future Emperor’s brother. “ You fancy that my indolence lies at the 
root of my obscurity ; but that is an error. I am all that I can be, or 
that he will let me be. The idea of dividing power with any man, even 
in the event of his own death, is so hateful to Ni that he is to the 
full as jealous of me as of no matter whom. Above all, he wishes the 
notion of his necessity to be so firmly adopted, that beyond him nothing 
shall be regarded as possible. He knows that he far more by 
the force of that idea, than in virtue of his own pny even, or of 
others’ gratitude. Believe me, if to-morrow an of things was 
established such as that people could look forward to his end without 
terror, and rely w the social and governmental edifice he had built 
uP, my brother no longer deem himself safe for a single hour.’’—Vol. 
L 5 




















































At lecture be never used notes and never hesitated. If he wanted at- 


said, “ I will come to tke Prince!” “ Mr. Abernethy,” said the Prince, 
“do you know who I am you have been keeping bere ?—I am the Prince 
Esterhazy.” “ And I,” said the Doctor, “am John Abernethy, and this 


buke for fools assuming upon the vulgar accident of rank. When a stu- 


nethy would fix his dreadtul eye on him and say, “ If the lecture, sir, is 
not interesting to you, I shall beg of you to walk out.” Nothing could 
make him miss lecture. We see he went to it the day his daughter mar- 
ried. Oa another occasion he was being led with great reluctance across the 
hospital squure, just at two o’clock, to an important consultation. Sud- 
denly the staunch man (let us not, as enemies, call him headed) 


and growling, 
io !”” strode off to the lecture theatre. That 
rough bluntness makes sad enemies. A colonel comes to Abernethy : 
“Show me your tongue. Ab! that’s bad enough.’ “You're right 
there,” said the colonel, wishing to be familiar and fashionably gay. 
“ Well, man,” said Abernethy, “ I don’t require to be told that.” Some- 
times our rough, honest man got as good as he gave, and was rather 
pleased with the rebuff,—lowering his foil, if we may use a metaphor 
taken from the schools, to acknowledge a palpable hit. A gentleman 
came to him with excruciating neuralgic 4 : il 
nethy was unusually rough and impatient : “ Well, I know nothing 
about it,” he barked out, before the patient had half told his symptoms. 
The sick wit retorted, “ I dou’t know how you should ; but if you will 
have patience till 1 tell you, perhaps then you may.” Abernethy at 
once eaid, “ Sit down,” and gave himself up with kind patience as a lis- 
tener. Occasionally severer repartees were = him. A lady to whom 
he was blunt grew rebellious. She said, “I had heard of your rudeness 
before I came, sir, but 1 hardly expected this.’ Abernethy answered 
nothing, but went on at his books aod banded her the prescription. 
“ What am I to do with this?” she said. “ Anything you like: put it in 
the fire, if you please,” growled the honest bear. The lady, high-tem- 
pered, or bad-tempered, or hurt, laid the fee on the table, and threw the 
prescription, rolled up into an angry pill, into the fire. Abernethy fol- 
lowed ber into the hall, pressing her to take back the fee or wait for 
y mo, prescription. She, inexorable, haffed into her carriage and 

rove 

People were generally too sore or too dull to feel the warm hand un- 
der this rougb glove. They took it for insolent, hard brutality. The 
slightest reaction brought up his real kindliness. One day a lady he 
koew was exceedingly ourt by his abruptness, and barst into tears. He 
instantly became kind and patient as a ourse, and the lady left pleased 
and forgiving. This rough man, too, gave people another reason for 
abasiog him, He had a hasty way of telling men severe traths. To a 
fox-hunter his first words were,“ Why, sir, you drink a good deal.” 
“ Sappose I do,” answers the destroyer of vermin, “ what the devil is 
that to you?” A lite.ary man told him his stomach was out of order. 
“ Aye.” said John, “I see that by your nose.’ He was a fierce and 
dreadfal exposer of shams. A smooth man called him in in a case of 
aneurism. Smooth man called it pulsating tumour, and had put on ex- 
pensive plaster. “ What is this?’ says rough man. “ Oh, that—that is 
a plaster,” lisps smooth man. “ Pooh!” says rough man, ripping it off, 
with a“ bah’ like acannon. “It’s all very well,” sighs smooth man 
to himself; “ but, by Jove, sir, that ‘ pooh’ blew twenty guineas out of 
my pocket!” Poor smooth man !—how we must all pity smooth man! | to establish these institutions was the bitterest d tment possible 
Bat ob, how kind this rough man could be! what a large heart he had! | but that the fault lay, not with the sovereign, but with the people, whom 
On one occasion @ room was pre’ for an operation ; the anxious | they affirm to be “ ungovernable,” and only to be “ kept down’’ by brute 
assietant had arranged a long row of shining knives and saws| force. But how, if M. Miot were in the right upon this poiat, if the 
of various shape on the table. “It’s all right,’ said Abernethy ;—“ no, | absence of any stable institutions in France were a lation on the 
there’s one thi ,” and be threw a broad clean cloth over the| part of the Bonaparte race,—the policy by aid of which they could main- 
instruments ; “ it’s bad enough,” he added, in a low voice, “for a poor dog | tain dominion over the French nation? It is certainly curious to ob- 
to have to be operated on, without being obliged to see these terrible in- | serve what, in December, 1802, M. Miot, a Councillor of State, a Bona- 
struments.’ Another day he was performing a severe operation on a wo-| partist official, thought himself authorized to answer to his friend, 
man. He had given her a little kind dram of encouragement, and the | when the latter revealed to him what he knew of his brother’s cha- 
pot eae a Roman matron. ~~ — —- of | racter and intentions. 

iving , the poor woman muttered earnestly, but y, “I hope,| « He is a wonderful being!” exclaimed Joseph ; “ you don’t fathom 
sir, it will not be long.” “No, indeed,” said Abernethy, forgetting bis! him The depth and cnuent, of bis ambition make me giddy. Be assured, 
caution, “ that would be too horrible.” he is not yet at the term of his undertakings.” 

To that deeply-suffering class of men, poor gentlemen, Abernethy was| « | am Teady to believe it,” was Miot’s reply, “ and I thiok I can see 
always unostentatiously kind. He has been known to give up a visit to be is tending ; probably to the division of all Europe be- 
a duke to drive off to Somer’s Town after some unknown poor man of| tween himself and the Czar, to the creation of two empires, and to the 
intellect who had driven his brain too hard. Operations be considered | ryin particularly of Austria and England...... But,” he thea adds, “ I am 
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This is a deeper view than has ever yet been presented 
be called the Bonapartist policy ; and if it be the true view, which Is 
unlikely, it explains most things, not only in the career of the First 
peror, but also in that of the present one. If a family have 
so ambitious and so selfish, (and in the case of N IIL 
add, so pecuniarily necessitous,) as to calculate in cold blood upon 
permanent enslaving and degradation of their country, as the 
whereby aggrandizement, then, 
the principle of the Bonapartist policy stands clearly evident, i 


to jet what the bable result of the second attempt must 
This plan of abolishing all solid and stable institutions, and of put 
man in the place of a government, will, if we suppose it to be deli 
give the key to the entire drama. The defenders of both the first 
the present Emperor invariably represent the creation of solid and 
national institutions, as the one perpetual and strong desire of the 
ruler in both cases ; and they assert that in both cases, too, the inability 
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anxious to know whether he is fated to be a founder ofa 


to be synonymous 
he will be simply one of those ebining useless meteors, that shoot across 
the sky, dazzle for an instant, and then, becoming extinct, leave the same 
darkness as before. In all the changes of rule, you must examine 
inst‘tutions as well as individuals. The real founders of empires and of 


J nso een. He found him badly dressed and in a shabby 
room, and set him down at once as a poor gentleman. On going he re- 
fased his fee kindly but decisively. The miser begged him not to be 
deceived by appearances, but to take his guinea ; he could afford it— 
weil afford it. Abernethy, stubborn and , kept backing out 
and declining. The old gentleman, getting vexed, forgot himself at last, 
and fairly screamed out, poking it at the Doctor, “ By G—, sir, I insist 
on your taking it!” “By G—, sir, I won't!’ roared Abernethy, bolting 
out and slamming we door after him,—the rejected guinea dropping at 
his back and ineide the door. 

The stories of Abernethy’s violence and bluntness are innumerable, 
but many of them are The cause of bis irritability may be 
easily defined. A blunt, honest, pagaacious nature falling on a shy, sen- 
sitive that used it as @ coat of armour. 


— ere usurpers, on the contrary, simply overthrow the persons 
w Re Geo sorhod co Go heck ataeeneon oat t themselves 
in their stead. There rarely have successors ; their rule ies with them, 
and the former rulers return.’ 

Count Miot goes on to show how, in the first dawn of Napoleon Bona- 


* Consul so evidently intended to be esteemed as such 
be bet tduied Lemelll roms tha other burs Consale, whe wenve safeend 














Climate, 
tion, and an overworked brain increased this irritated sensitiveness till it’ inferior functionaries, whilst he alone had a court. 
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parte’s 
to lead him, and even foresaw i} what disasters his glory was o | 
to be purchased. M. Miot readily admitted that, by altering the insti- 


tutions of France, and, above all, by giving them a more liberal and re- | astic republican, wedded to 


publican character, the First Consul might insure his owa supremacy in 
the state, and transmit that remodelled form of power to his heirs; but 
at once and stoutly declared, that if, on the — instead of chang- 
ing institutions, be merely changed men, he could have no chance of 
anything beyond a life-long reign “ at most ;” and he added: “ Lucky 
indeed ft in such conditions, Bonaparte can manage to make his autho- 
rity endure as long as bis life.” He avoids no argument to prove to 
Joseph that his brother is upon a totally wrong scent. 

“ To concéive the notion of being king of France as were Louis XIV. 
and his successors, and of governing as they did, by the same arbitrary 
rule, surrounded by the same guards, flattered by the same courtier train, 
and requiring for his wife the homage reserved uatil now for the daugh- 
ters of royal houses,—this is simply to put himself in the place of bim 
who by hereditary right filled an hereditary throne ; this is simply to 

As to leaving such a royalty as this to his descendants it is out 
of the question, and it is of no use to disguise the fact. Unless with a 
view to a great and radical change of principles and institutions, there 
will be no preference for the name of Bonaparte ; on the contrary, if it 
comes to a choice between the names merely of Bourbon and Bonaparte, 
the governing principles to be the same in both cases, there can be 
no doubt that the nation will not hesitate, and that it will take the old 
reigning family.” 

When it is remembered that M. Miot was not a Royalist, that he had 
been a Conventionalist, and that he was attached to the fortunes of the 
First Consul by interest, this seems to us one of the most curious 
passages of the history of the last sixty years that we bave had occa- 
sion to study. 

But not only was Napoleon's usurpation of empire planned in 1802, 
but he had, even at that early date, and when stil] soe a Seen of 
his passion for Josephine, retiected upon the possible ity of a di- 
vorce from her, with a view to an heir ; and already he had thought of 
Russia as of the country where, for several reasons, he was most likely 
to find his offers of alliance well met. It was avowed in confidence to 
M. Miot, that, during his mission to Madrid, Lucien Bonaparte had for a 
moment been instructed to feel his way as to a marriage at some future 
period with a princess of the Bourbon race, but that this was speedily 
set aside, and the Russian project taken into serious consideration. Upon 
the observation made by bis interlocutor, that “ he wondered, in that 
case, at the honours the First Consul caused to be paid to his present 
wife,’ Joseph Bonaparte’s answer was, “‘ Why, do you not see, on the 
contrary, that he is accustoming people to the fact of his wife’s being 
treated like the wife of a sovereign, so that, if the day comes when Ma- 
dame Bonaparte is succeeded in her place by some royally-born princess, 
nothing will bave to be altered, and the house he marries into will have 
no objection to make on the score of etiquette ?” 

From the portrait given of the first Napoleon by M. Miot, and which 
is probably all the more genuine that it is painted without any aim at 
artistic excellence, it would seem that never was a man more completely 
of his nation, more essentially and thoroughly Italian, with all the cun- 
ning, all the patience, and ali the long foresight of his race. It would 
seem almoet as though, from the of the eight b Brumaire, he 
had resolved to frame circumstances to his will, aud not to let them in- 
fluence his actions or his destiny. It is impossible, after reading M. 
Miot's Memoirs, to retain any of the ideas which some Bonapartist wri- 
ters have pted to establish touching the necessity that existed for 
Napoleon’s conduct, and the law which the situation of France im 
upon him of restoring order to the country, of governing it with “ deter- 
mined firmuess’’ (the periphrasis for despotism), and of recurring to tho- 
narchial forms, es to those best adapted to the genius of the people. All 
this is evidently a fiction. After his return from Egypt, Bonaparte 
found France deeply disgusted with the would-be Republicans who were 
at the head of affuirs, but by no means anti-Republican, by no means in- 
different to freedom, and perhaps, in fact, nearer than she has ever been 
since to the adoption of a true constitutional and representative form of 
| ate ey All these symptoms he disregarded, and conceived a deli- 

rate plan for subjecting France w tim cimgle ead uadivided rule. He 
did not even find the execution of this plan altogether so easy as has 
been pretended, and an attentive perusal of the two interesting volumes 
before us will suffice to prove that France was never the willing accom- 
plice of her own enslavement, which she has been so often asserted and 
supposed to have been, Plots of all kinds, originated by men of every 
different sbade of opinion, were at each instant discovered, and the life 
of the first Emperor was nearly as often threatened by assassins as is 
that of his nephew. Nay, one would almost fancy that the recent Orsini 

y bad taken for its model the atentat of 1801, in which a Roman 
sculptor named Ceracchi was the chief actor, and q; of which M. 
Miot says: “ The First Consul was extremly uneasy at notion of the 
blic trial of these Italians, for he well knew that they would by popu- 
opinion be transformed into heroes, and martyrs to liberty, as they 
were.” If the date of 1853 were affixed to these words, it would be as 
thoroughly io keeping with the events described as that of 1801. 

But perhaps the most curious of all the episodes related by Count 
Miot is that touching the death of the Duc d’Enghien ; and here, foronce, 
we have the and unvarnished statement of the direct participation 
of Bonaparte in what it has till now been the perpetual aim of his histo- 
rians to re nt as a dark drama, in which he played only an involun- 
tary part. For the first time, we see the First Consul avowing, and almost 
congratulating himself upon, what he has done! Count Miot bas pre- 
served to us the speech made by the terrible Dictator upon the occasion 
of his presiding in the Council of State, shortly after the execution of 
the Bourboo prince. This is a document that is without price. The 
real reason that caused Bonaparte to make it was the general diffusion 
of a report that another prince of the exiled royal family was in Paris, 

idden in the bouse of the Austrian b dor, M. de Cobentzel 
Coming suddenly one day to the Conseil d’Eiat, he uttered to his ‘ faith- 
ful servante’’ the following discourse, which M. Miot says he took good 
care to note down exactly on the very same day :— 

“T am really at a loss to underetand how, in such a city as Paris, in 
the capital of such a vast empire as this, such ridiculous reports can 
gain credence as that which has just come to my ears, How can it be 
credited that in this city there exists a Bourbon prince, that be is hidden 
in the house of the German Emperor’s ambassador, and that I have not 
ventured to seize him yet? This is to know me but il],—this is to have 
a feeble notion of the policy that guides my government. Why, if the Duc 
de Berri, or any Bourbon prince, were bidden at M. de Cobentzel’s, not 
only I would have had him seized, but I would, in one and the same day, 
have had him shot, and M. de Cobentzel with him. More than that ; if 
the Arebduke Charles were in Paris, and had given refuge to one of the 
said princes, I would have done the same thing to the Archduke Charles 
himself. We are living iu no times of ‘ sanctuary.’ Other ideas, in our 

the nations and governments of Europe... .. Let not France 

remain in error: she will have neither rest nor comfort till the last of 
the Boarbon race shall be exterminated. I have bad one of them seized 
at Ettenheim ; the M ve of Baden made no objection to my laying 
upon bim ; and, , What political rights have those who in 
reality only contemplate, and plot, and pay for assassination? And 
you come now ao4 talk, forsooth, of ‘ violation of territory,’ and ‘ sanc- 
tuary,’ and what not! What strange absurdity! I repeat it,—this is 
not to know me, I have not water in my veins: blood flows there... .. 
I caused the Duc d’Eaghien to be promptly tried, and executed, and I 
shoald fancy other émigrés will scarcely be tempted now to follow 
in his steps. He was judged by a court-martial, as he ought to have 
been, for he had borne arms against France. His death may atone in 
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a 3 the murder of the Duc d’Engbien. The testimon: 
jot, which is in a an unassailable one, shows us 

the policy as they ac’ y 

the unscrupulous, hard-handed, ruthless, 


which for some years pu’ 
all Europe, to let bim sink dow 


| 





from documentary, not from experience, and is a hot, enthusi- 
forms of government that shall call 
into play the largest portion of the living forces of the nation. He is 
the very opposite in all respects of Count Miot, yet his estimate of Na- 
poleon I. is precisely that of the former. He arrives at exactly the same 
conclusions as to character, the predominant features of which he 
holds to be hy and astuce. His book is perhaps the most terrible 


blow that has ever been levelled at the first Emperor’s repatation ; for Loja, the 

it not only attacks the sovereign and the man ; it weighs and fiads want- | tardily repenting Isabella, the old Roman Illi 

ing the hero,—it reduces in an extraordinary proportion the value of Moclin, the chains of Jaen, the mountains where the mules —— 
Vi 


the military commander.— 7b be concluded next week. 
i cee 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
The first thing a man generally does when he gets into a new room, is 
to look out of the window. 
And this is what I did, followio 


the traveller's instinct, when I got 
into my bed-room at the Fonda 


inerva, Acerra del 


Xenil, Granada. I had come in from a long ride across broad sandy | the win 


suburbs, and through villages where old kaights’ arms were carved over 
every door ; and now, having refreshed myself by slices ofjuicy melon 
and the sweet opiate of a cheroot, I ran to the window and got on the 
balcony, which looked out on the river and the street. 

“ Whereabouts is the Alhambra, then ?’’ I said to the waiter, who was 





obsequiously shifting a chair, looking out into the intense sunlight, that | lace of 


made me leave go of the balcony frame as if it had been red-hot, 


‘osperity, he clearly discerned whither his ambition was likely | the ceaseless vicissitudes of his country. Our other author, Colonel Char- |I cast a hasty look at the burnt brown giant stones that were heaped up 
ras, is a young man even now, has acquired his knowledge of the past | by Charles the Fifth, 
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day perpetual sunshine turns the fountain to trickling gold.” 








to form his never-finished palace which the earth- 
quake (felt again 0 ee eal valle him out of 
—and Fae Se Se Deen Ot Tee, One bell that pleasant 
, with all the exultant freshness of 
Mendoza, the ni a of Ge cereale, waved nase Gis even esas of 
Leon and Castille, crying, con altas voces (with a loud . 
Granada is taken!” I see the distant Sierra of Alhama, the gorge 
spot where Columbus turned back recalled by the 
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the 
| snow for the Sultan’s sherbet from, and the gate where the brave Moorish 
| ee re oe oe was lost, sallied, as Irviag tells us, to die in the 
camp of the Spaniard. 
I through the obscure door that leads to the Court of the Fish- 
gual, nagbating the verse of the Arab poet: “ This is a palace of trans- 
— crystal ; those who look at it imagine it tobe the ocean, My pil- 
ars were brought from Eden, my garden is the en of paradise. Of 
Darro Carrera del | hewn jewels are my walls, and my ceilings are dyed with the hues of 
of angels. I was paved with petrified flowers, and those who 


see me laugh and sing. The columns are blocks of pearl by nigh’ 


' 


s ¥ a 


left behind me a burning town; I passed through English pl 
tions to a convicts’ prison, a deserted palace, an unguarded fortress. 
Now I through a rude door, and up some steps, and am in the pa- 
; Granada changes to Damascus. The Moorish arches, with 
their slender palm-tree shafts, rise round me, the walls are no looger stone 


“Up there, sefior,” said the waiter, pointing to s hill rising above the | ramparts, but pierced trellises, that tarn sunshine and moonshine into 


line of range which my eyes had been skimming. 
I looked, and saw a sharp-edged, equare, red tower, rising out of trees 
on the hill before me. My first im 


patterns, and seem like eo much Venetian filagree. Surely they are nee- 
dlework turned to stone, or some great Sultan has built them with panels 


pression is of a cork model ; of a pas- | cut from caskets of Indian ivory, though the piercing be not seen. The 


tille-box ; of something almost toy-like ; but I remember the old Moorish | myrtles grow green and geny sonal the great marble tank chest, one 
whi 


inscription in the Alhambra bath-room : “ What is most to be wondered 
at, is the felicity which awaits men in this palace of delight.” So I cram 


hundred and fifty feet long, which flows with mellow water, in which 


burnished fish—some apparently red-hot, others of pliant silver—steer, 


down all depreciatory doubts, and start off to scale the steep Calle de los | flirt, skim, and splash. Never stop to think that the dry, whit 


Gomeles, that leads to the gate de las Granadas, by which you enter the 
palace jurisdiction. That small trim house-looking tower, not 
bastioned and bulwarked, like our own Gothic towers of strength, that 
deride the thunder and bare their breasts for the lightning to splinter on, 
raises fears in me, and I hasten to see if the Alhambra is a palace of the 
Arabian Nights, or only a mere tawdry ruin, bedaubed with faded colour, 
like a bruised moth’s wing. 

I pass a fountain-equare ; and, guided by where the citadel mast be, 
begin to wind and climb. T observe that as Seville is daller and more 
monastic than Cadiz, so Granada is more lifeless than Seville, which is 
its hated rival. There are no jaunty majos ; the women are not flitting 
about, but slouch along, instead of stepping like deer; the houses are 

r, the streets narrower ; the exquisite grated doors of iron filagree 
Go thickened to jealoas and suspicious-looking wood ; the court-yards 
are smaller, and less palpably Roman ; the balconies seem less places of 
gathering and Joe) there are fewer marble Vy and bananas ; 
no diligences jingle and jumble at the doors, I the way to the Al- 
hambra of a tinker who is soldering a kettle under a wall the open 
air. He says: “It is only a casa de ratones” (a rat hole). 

A Spaniard, not yet forgetting the old quarrel, cannot understand why 
you want to see as old Moorish ruin. The smart new casino in the Bull 
Plaza Street is something ; but that old kennel—bah ! 

What contempt the man who bas been a day in a place has for the 
man who has just arrived! Just as I left the fonda I spied an English- 
man arrive, and instantly set out to scale the Tarpeian rock, for fear of 
being obliged to share ia his crude view of the Moorish city of Boabdil. 
The last traveller I had met had a genius for contradiction, and a passion 
for discovering in every place a resemblance to Constantinople ; so I 
thought I would be more cautious this time, and be off with my superior 
wisdom of one day. 

1 expected a few olives, or some dusty-leaved vegetables, as I passed 
a lolliag group of thirsty soldiers seated at the Horseshoe gateway, and 
entered the Alhambra incts. I rubbed my eyes. Was I already in 
Fairyland? Why, it was an Eoglish park—a great sloping hill-growth 
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ning. Delicious green roofs they those arrowy sunbeams, 
bat no more in — 7 br ~ the old M palace than Bolton Abbey 
woods would be with the Pyramids. No wonder they form the 
pride of favoured Granada, that sweats up the hill to cool under its 
shade, and listen to the nightingales, who, like the souls of dead Moorieh 
women, sing all the noonday long, in this English bramble-chained wood. 
But, why English? Why, simply because this wood was the present of 
the Iron Duke, who had the estate of Soto de Roma, with its four thousand 
once pheasant-haanted acres given him reluctantly by the grateful Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, and who sent out these spindly elms, now spoiled by 
ill-cultare, from England. There is a breezy stir amongst them asI pass. 
I think they know I am an Englishman, and want to ask me about their 
kindred ; bat I don’t know the tree language ; and I am in a feverish 
hu hy see the house the Moors built and coloured for Time to make a 
m q 
But still as I toil for the great wooden cross Cardinal Mendoza set up, 
and the ugly fountain beyoud, I turn to look down delighted through the 
hundred yards or two of cool shaded walk, at the great yellow of 
the street beyond, seen through the Horse-shoe entrance-gate. It is the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death and Bunyan’s Bright City conjoined into 
one. I go on and on, turning to the left, by a half-ruined tower, at the 
foot of which is a fonda, where some red-faced men from Gib are frothing 
up recurrent glasses of beer, and discussing Irving’s Legends of Giant 
oors, pass round a garden-walk at the foot of the wall, and reach the grand 
entrance, the Gate of Jadgment, where, like Job or Samuel, the Sultan, 
or Cadi, sat and judged, grave in his green turban. Ever since thirteen 
hundred and seventy-eight that inscription of Yusuf, the founder, has 
been there over the a nme : “ May Allah make this gate a pro- 
tecting bulwark, and write down its erection among the imperishable ac- 
tions of the just.” The sons of Islam wrote over the inner brick doorway 
the name (which still remains there) of the warlike and just Sultan Aboo!l- 
walid, Abn Maser, the Commander of the Moslems of Granada; and, as 
the inscription in the long-barred Cufic letters tell us, the door was closed 
for the first time in May, the month of the birth of the Prophet, when all 
the almond-trees in the Alhambra and ens must have been in a ten- 
der pink bloom, when the white scented flower was on the orange, and 
the blood-red blossoms on the — nate. This was one of the four 
entragces to the old fortress. The others were : the Tower of the Seven 
Stories, through which Boabdil the Unfortunate went out, and which, as 
being unlucky, was afterwards walled up; the Tower of the Catholic 
Kings ; and the Armoury Tower ; all built of tenacious concrete, the 
doorway jams being of white marble, close-grained and crystalline, and 
the omega-arches of the bygone race, moulded of sharp red brick. I pass 
through the winding passages between the two arches, intended to make 
them stronger for defence, in case of a rush of spearmen—who by these 
angles would be broken into detail and chopped up in detachments—and 
observe the blind beggars, who chatter perpetually of their infirmity, un- 
derneath the tawdry painting of a Virgin, covered with a sort of dairy- 


grating of wire, such as you put over meat in hot weather. Over that | Romans 
horse-shoe open hand, carved, which has a talis- | pray 


curious @ quaint 
manic and Arabian Night effect. Some say it typifies the hand of God, 
the symbol of power and providence ; other mental who rejoice 
i fine silken threads of fancy, tto be a t of 
to smite the |, 
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-brown, 
tubular-tiled, sloping roofs ought to be flat, and are not now Moorish, 
Do not ‘er / to imagine the pierced marble balustrade that once walled 
in this bathing-place of the dark-skinned people ; nor picture glowing 
Bathsebas,-—Ku ns’ group of floating and laughing Sultanas, with fe- 
male black slaves hing their i t Diana gambols from corner 
stations under the shady portieo. Air and water are the perpetual trea- 
sures of thic place, and I tasted them both gratefully as I strode uader 
the pointed arches, away from the burning lashes of the sun that drove 
me under cover. Beyond where the fountain bubbles like a singing 
slave (whose language I can only decipher as perpetual lamentation for 
the exiled Moor), I pass through the oblong Hall of Blessing, which is 
still as radiant with colours as the edge of fading evening cloud, and 
where the cornices of inscriptions sing to the praise of some long dead 
Sultan, who conquered twenty fortresses, whose excellence ran clear 
through bis great deeds, like “ the transparent silk thread that joins a 
necklace of 1s.” I leara from the rivers of poems that fret the wall, 
that this unknown dead warrior made the very stars quiver in heaven, 
yet guarded the tender branch of the young fig tree from harm. I learn 
that the stars shook when he stamped, yet that the boughs of the willow 
bent before him in adoration. 

Now I enter—intoxicated with the fragile yet imperishable ary | of 
the palace—the Hall of the Ambassadors, the golden saloon, with a 
which bursts like a flower-bell sixty feet high up, is the Tower of Comares. 
An ingenious friend of mine, clever at theorising (which is a sort of 
mental tight-rope dancing), thinks the Moorish dome was suggested by 
the scooped out half of a melon: a theory which I cap by deriving the 
scalloped edge of the engrailed arches from the j edge of the aloe’s 
leaf. In sober truth I do not think much of any ifal architectural 
theories, believing that sober, dradging necessity suggested architecta- 
ral shapes, and that ornament was quite a ed a tor luxury. 
We first get our shirt, and then we put on the ruffles. We roof our- 
selves in, and then go on refining about the shape of the windows. 

The most beautiful thing #»oat Moorish domes is—not their 

1 poise and, , or the spontaneity of their spring—but the air- 

. They seem mere resting clouds swelling you and 

canopying you with colour. You have no sense of their weight or means 
of permanency. The stalactite oraament, too. ds it is called, seems fash- 
ioned in emulous rivalry of prisoned, golden-celled honey-comb, in which 





special | honey —— honey, died by the Juices of the flowers from which it 


has been drawn. 

UF Danger wher Saabs nfhebed ged 80 called from two gigantic sis- 
ter of Macaei marble, which pave the centre of the floor. I crick 
my neck with looking up, and let my eye soar upward and flatter like a 
bird in and out of those flower-cap cells ; which seem the first creative 
ares Seems Sah Serle nee Cae A severe scientific Ame- 

an from “ Bawst’a”’ will insist on telling me that the thing is very 
simple ; it is a beauty put together by mere receipt. Those coloured 
cells, so shapeless yet so harmonious, are mere prisms, united by their 
contiguous la surfaces, 
ing from three primary figures ;—the 
gle, and the isosceles —— These nents are capable of mil- 
ions of combinations, just like the three tive colours, or the seven 
notes of the musical scale. A simple receipt; yet no one can, now-a- 
days, cook anything like it. And grand, too, to think of the old artist, 
sitting down with his palette of changes on his thumb, with three 
mary triangles, and three primary producing ia this one coni- 
cal, helmeted roof alone, with his reeds and plaster, an almost eternal 
sheltering ¢ pee, and some M —— changes! ‘“ The 
carpentry ese roofs {s tarnation ‘cutely done,” says m:, Spry, 
“and was derived by the Moors from the Pheeaicians and Egyptians.” 
(This is the vermillion roof mentioned by Jeremiah.) “But you should 
see the town-hall at Bawst’n!” 

The Moors had a keen sensual sense of the necessities ofclimate. They 
were always thinking of the Arab tent. They wanted air and lightness. 
These marble pillars are the tent-spears 
lace veil that filagrees every wall with cobwebs of harmonious colour, is 
the old tent tapestry, the ovan stamped leather hangings, the fo- 
dian shawls that canopied the wandering and victorious horseman’s tent. 
They did not want the Titan-dome of the Pantheon, or the great metal 
bell that hollows over Saint Peter’s ; they wanted mere pendant flowers 
woven ther into roof and gossamer-pierced P nes that hardly ar- 
rest the air. Everything mast float and sway ; they would not bar out 
the chirp of the dripping silver water in the garden-court without. 

The pillars, they thinned and shaved till they were no longer round 
blocks of rock ; bat mere banded flower-stalks, or young palm-trees, 
slender as spear shufte. The spandrills are not corbelied 
with figure-head monsters, but perforated props, as to some 
cabinet. They have no Samson pillars that bear up the Atlas-load, and 
that, if falling, would bring down roof-tree and bower. 
destruction. There is 


3 


grown to stone. This network 


this amusement, they began to toss hundreds of snow-balls up at 
the domed roof, seeing which of them could make most snow adhere to 
the hollow ; and when one obtained the , she laughed with 
a laugh that was a peal of silver bells. Then came the loud clapping of 
with perfa a 4 at. and they all fled like a herd 

mes ‘room, a 

of fawos when a wolltreaks {rom tbe oleander bushes, hg ap Rene = 

looking up smili at saow, bosses 
ace Seem cas hee met Soe 

hi h 

Leyte -Nighta be Lm else) was from the mel 
roof of a t suggests delicious coolness—and the soft 
hollows of half-thawed snow, flung up to the roof by playful hands, and 
modelled ere it fell. 

But what shall we say about the colour as it exists? Is itemeraldine, 
like on os ee ee No, we must tell the so- 
ber truth. To call a rose a tulip is no pleasure to our mind. The colour 
is dim and faded ; buried under white flaky icicles of accursed white- 
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wash, or blarred and besmirched as a dead butterfly’s plumes. Here and| I look through the mosque-grated window into the luxuriant en 
there are revived bright scraps of azure, gold and vermilion ; but gene- run wild with a frolic luxury and intoxication of growth. laean thvagh 
rally, it is dull of outline, and dim as a washed-out sign-post. It is not | a stray bunch of transparent gold that sway at the bars around 
a bit like the hard, opaque, staring red and blue colour you see in Mr. | which its tendrils cling and twine like a creature loving its prison. As 
Owen J Palace—and it never was like Ce oe ae ee ee ann mennes sage Sn an ghee & 
thinking. Blue ; red and yellow are subordinated in ge- | the very door of my teeth. I hear the swallows speaking to me - 
and crystalline harmonies. The walls are | lately from the burnt up tiles, 

Last of all, at least in this on visit, Bensaken and my vivacious 
American friend, who still t “it is nothing to what we have in 
Bawst’n,”’ drag me to the Hall of Justice, with its 





court-rooms or 


vilisation is to instinct. The dados, or low wainscotings, are of square | apses, now blazoned with the royal Spanish of the yoke and the 
tiles, which form a glittering breast- coat of mail up to the | bundle of arrows. These three saloons are at the east of the Court 
fener Sina'ot the Tere the ours are the same as those | of the Abe: which faces the Lion Court, and indeed forms one 


hael ware, which originated in the | side of it, with its forest of marble pillars and pavement channels for run- 
curiosity shop window. The ning water. Here, on the ceiling, are the curious old frescoes, painted 
dyes are the same—orange-purple, dull sap-green and a reddish-brown. on vellum in arude sort of Byzantine manner by some Christian rene- 
times these Azuljo tiles, with their low-toned enamel colours, are | — it is supposed ; for the Moors think it impious to draw the human 
formed into pillars, or pave the floors in squares of fleurs-de-lis, or he- re. 
then quttws blue ominating. The low, deep,| hen, to learn our ground plan, we go all round the Alhambra hill, 
Ww tile wainscots seems to me quite to disprove Mr. | which guide books compare in shape to a grand piano, the apex of the tri- 
Owen Jones’s staring vermilions and opaque blues. Ia a country where | angle pointing towards Granada ; observe the square where the great 
the sun is solid fire, the Arabs wanted shade ; and, in these dados, co- mosque once stood, that the plundering French blew up, and the aqueduct 
lour is seen in the shade, such as you find in their Turkey carpets, deep, that they all but destroyed. 
soft, and subdued. They did not want the red and blue stripes you see, Then, as the blue of dusk gets deeper, and the guide looks uneasily at 
on child’s pe int. Mr. Jones will have it, too, that all the hundred his keys, I descend through the long avenue walk of the Alhambra, listen- 
twenty-eight pillars of white marble, eleven feet high, that in sistery ing to the clatter of castanets from the fonda dancing-booths, and descend 
groups, as of hewn ice, support the pavilions and porticos of the Court | to my hotel, through winding, narrow defiles of streets paved with black 
of Lions, were originally of a flaming gilt. Only imagine the Moors | and white pebbles arranged in ecrolls and flowery branches. 
cowering under the windowless roofs and domes, which were perpetual pea ae 
caves of scented shadow, looking out on a fountained m, barred ia TH N FOR THE DICTATORSHIP 
with burning pillars of burnished brass! These would have ecorched | EMA A . 
their eyes out. There is, in fact, no trace of gold on the pillars,—no| We see no hope of safety for England, in her present imminent danger 
shining etreak or dull spot, or single dot of glitter. | of conquest and annexation by France, except the immediate nomination 
And to e our case still more, the ornaments of their strange bas- | of Mr. Henry Drummond to post of Dictator, with the old unlimited 
ket-work blocked out capitals, are of white ornaments on a blue ground ; commission, “ Ne ¥. detrimenti respublica caperet.” It is truly for- 
the blue, the blue of the salvia flower: the white leafy tracery, the | tunate for us that, if our perils oS oo as ever encompassed a na- 
white surface of the original marble. Sometimes it is red with blue | tion, we have at least one man of ght, genius, and capacity, =e 
leaves, or blue on white with gilt bands and al pious ejaculations | to any emergency. That man, we say again, is the Member for West 
of “ Blessing! There is no conqueror but ” Mr. Jones may say y- He is not merely the “ angel” of bis own little community, but 
that white too is blending ; but, marble ex to the air soon grows | the guardian angel of this great ry ty: In this divine capacity he 
of a soft mellow cream colour. These phylactery sentences everywhere | “eveals bimself to us in his letter to 
on the walls are traces of a custom that the Chinese still retain. When | the legate of Providence all the more clearly by distinctly telling us that 
one or two lines perpetually stare at you from a wall, the effect would | we must take part ourselves, and a strenuous part, in working out our 
become wearisome, or else the sentences would soon altogether cease to | Own salvation. The French are upon us ; but if we hear the voice of the 





catch the eye or rouse the mind. Just as old Montaigne, talking of ha-| prophet, we shall be delivered out of their hands. There are means of | A 


1, which, if we take, “ there is no cause of apprehen- 


bit, says, in his quaint Gas2on way, that after a day or two he ceases to | safety at our d 
smell his other hand, if they are not taken, “we must become, 


med pounced leather doublet, therefore, what use was it?| sion.” But oa 
A dreadfu ment upon the wearisomencss of repetitions. But these | af least for a while, a province of France,” which, however, adds our spirit 
geometric Cufic letters crying aloud from the walls of God’s greatness, | of knowledge, “is preferable to being under mob-rule, as in America,” 
goodness, and power; of the builder’s magnificence ; of the Sultan’s —a position which we should be disposed to question, were even an 
, are 80 countless, harmonious, and interweaving—producing | archangel to propound it. 
such cross-lights of poetry and praise, and sink, when the mind is torpid | Bat oar readers are impatient to hear what they are to do to be saved 
or indifferent to them, naturally and ally into mere surface orna-| from the French yoke. The first thing to be done is beautifully simple. 
ment—that they are never out of place; but always an unsatiating “We have 93,000 bayonets in India; they should be brought home as 
charm. The long broken-shaped African letters wed to the Arabic 800n as possible!” But this, you will say, is giving up India itself. To 
scrolled writing, which is a more later and current hand ; the one, like | be sure, but anything is better than wearing the livery and chains of the 
the Roman, originated in stone inscriptions before men wrote much any- | French Empire. Who would not cheerfully abandon twenty Indias ra- 
where but on great men’s tombs ; the other, in parchment scrolls of phy- | ther than be the subject of Louis Napoleon for an hour? In the next 
sicians and Aristotle commentators. They both, though dumb to us, | Place, we are not to place our trust in the Horse Guarda, and who will 
have a strange enchanted look to the Feringhee stranger. not say “ ditto” to the angel in that? We are “to look to ourselves,” 
There neo bien @ great deal of dull tation about the Alhambra, | Which, to enable us to do, our inspired seer forecasts in the minutest de- 
now ended, though it never should have begun. For instan2e, on each | tail all the events and contingencies of the invasion ; all that we are to 
of the ante-room of the Hall of the Ambassadors are two high cupboard- | provide against, all that we are to provide, what everybody is to do, and 
looking recesses, or niches, like the piscinas of our country churches, not to do, man, woman, child, of all sorts and conditions, in the ° 
Blundering wise men wou!d have it, thet this was where the attendants | ing days of our vexation. Happily for us, “ the country is ly en- 
put their » Aas before enterieg to an audience, till an Arabic scholar | Closed, and raw soldiers can do much behind hedges and ——— We 
coolly pointed to an angular inscription round the re, which said, | are also little comforted by being assured that “ the invaders will bring 
“If anyone approach me complaining of thirst, he will receive cool and | 2¢ither cavalry nor artillery.” 
water, sweet and without mixture." any lard ought to| Besides, “our roads are narrow,” continues the angelic monitor, 
have known that here was where the Alearaza, or bottle “and the columns of marc be long”—he acces as 
common to all, was placed ; just as it is now in Andal | plainly oe hosher warned el saw the clans oden! But we 
tlemen’s halls, or on the bench at ians, In , water is a necessity | 20 sooner despair than we are bid to hope again. We are taught how 
of life. In England, we wash with it and do not drink it ; in Spain, they | to destroy the forating columns, though long enough to reach from 
Grink it, but do not wash with it. pre to London. By shooting them down, of course, from bebind 
Facing these apertares, Boabdil’s throne was placed. Those living | the hedge-rows? Not a bit of it—the ways of angels are not as the ways 
inscriptions still speak of it, like old babbling servants ia some deserted of men ; instead of giving the French quietus, we are to deprive them 
country- , now used as a show place. them how they cry per- | of it,—“ more men perish in war from want of rest than from ballets, and 
petually, "Tis dome is our father, and we, the recesses, his daughters. “Ae invaders should never be allowed to sleep 
‘e are members of the same body, but the throne is the heart from scheme for Femme tr an fey a far transce Captain Boba- 
whence our soul derives energy and life. Yusaf, my master, has deco-| dil's. It is here that the very babes of England may play their part as 
rated me (the throne) with robes of glory, and I am as the sun ; SS See a Oar children in arms. will do 
recesses being as signs of the zodiac, in the heaven of this dome.” | even better execution than our troops ; we shall utilise their squalls 
Now we go down beneath this throne-ball, to a network of dun - | for the firat time, Mr. Drummond’s own little cherubim, of course, tak- 
like passages, by which sultans often escaped in treasonable revolts, | ing the lead in the continual crying. The plan is so admirable, that no 





when the angry scimitars were glittering in the fountain-courts, or whea ™ere human wit could possibly have devised it. All we regret is that 
the Al 


mas were tossing their threatening spears in the buzzing | re bas divulged our method of warfare. Forewarned is 
t ow. | 
into -sort of Germanised room with wh heles | opiates as Hannibal was with acids for his invasion of Italy. 
oadlias tiene Second, the sullen bigot, Lasring beles | “Fajeverthlom, rides end revetvers tee bat to ko entinsty callie’ ; ‘thent 
the wretehed child (Don jos) he afterwards murdered. We go into | who have money to buy them are to do so, and then to form themselves 
a sort of vaulted wine-cellar, where some rude statuary, too bad to be into clubs, and get up in every hamlet a little Woolwich. The people 
pitied, bes been immured by the prudish monks ; who have always a keen | ae — . to do faa ee ove oa ve to be 
for indecency, find it out . W ter the ua heve ess ; “ they must use pitchforks, so; -hooks on 

dete-grieen ae oul Semeguees tee Lute bevel, cal teak poles, flails, and whatever they can get such as pokers shovels, old 
out of the window, from mbence Ayesha let down Boabdil ; who after- | ry ry ve Nay, -+4 | is My Re nde ne = y sce + pl 
wards ed not worth eaving. w brought fight. pu: re ex- 

It pasion me always in a ruin to realise the actual life of the old in- actly resemble the hue and cry after the fox when he made off with 
mates. Where did they put their coals? Did they bruise their own Chaunticlere on his back in the “ Nonnes Priestes Tale : 
oats? or did they double up their perambulators? are not questions | “ They criden out! Harow and wala wa! 
more often and pertinaciously suggested to me. There seem uo nooks | A ha the fux! and after him they ran, 
nor corners; no lumber-rooms ; no billiard-rooms, no pantries, no wine- | And po Nae staves many another man ; 
cellars, True, there are their bath-rooms and alcoves ; their little bins + = Aggh Ts ~ 1 Log how rapa 
or windowless sleeping-rooms, as in Pompeian houses ; their doorless Ran baile and calf, te tt hogges.”” 

i and recesses, which gold tissue tapestries, and Mamelukes with . 

pean ‘en ypere _ er. aS A Poy ore | “ cela va sans dire,” as our future masters say. In like manner, as “ ev 
yoarbea — ges Chote any ow wea ra a.) a whiee is Seresily | village or town where the invaders halt to rest ought to be set on fire,” 
believed to be their blood, there is the Hall of the Two Sisters, where | we presume it to be implied that our rural regiments should go through 


oorish resided there | @ preliminary course of incendiary training. ifer boxes are cheap as 
ing ~ caubioan ens as neat a ae ay — — dirt, and we have rick-burners who would be ouly too happy to instruct 
of luneh, to be taken in hasty snatcbes in lulis of business, j the First Light Billhooks, or Forty-fifth Flails, experimentally, in the art 
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as 
grailed arches 4 | of giving the foe a warm reception. 

ated Geet Ape tr pera gee ee ar ae | “Ifthe emergency,” continues the angel, “ be not thought snfficiently 
and « high latticed corridor, whence ladies of the Harem could | Went to require the Militia to be embodied, at least all the 
at audiences or public dinners, seeing but unseen, When you | be assembled and formed into regiments, that they may be tho- 
fancy a sort of rose perfume, as from Damascus silk, still lin- | T°8b!y prepared to take the effective command of men when the neces- 

: you look round, and see it is only Bensaken, the | *i*y for calling them out requires.” Some Irish seraph —_ surely 
Urttig bis : En, one. A 

Ambassadors and 
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cigarette. Again, if you turn to the right | bave given the hint of this incomparable scheme to our 


to what Ford 
who hate Moorish antiquities, designate | 


i 
2 
: 


“q Batbeebah mirador,” which is | C°™mand, is an idea which must have had its 


' 


oorish colonade, was draughty in winter, and daubed this bou-| 
his 
alt eqhaeehan ar tem pees all other means of conveyance for troo 


and will obtain, doubtless, the | —_ throwh b 7 and heaths, to conduet 


ity they courted. Certainly there is in the corner a back lanes, and over unenclosed downs 


and his 
immortali' , as could have been employed on 
Sots | armed masses on the flanks of the invaders, ail for the use of Govern- 
marble slab drilled with holes like a sink ; through which, foolish guides | yg poet pe Fat Tittle, bot the | tat. there wee notblag to show that, in 
ardour of Sag them 


; ; ment at a moment's notice. 
say, perfumes were smoked up while the radiant Sultana put on her rose | s cihet ofa engin yy ae 
with broken | ‘hose who are planning our conquest.” 


aq 
rooms, stupidly called the dungeons of Ayesha. | 
ntrance 
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once plated with | follow either his example or Mr. Drummond’s precepts.— 
Examiner. 
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THE CHANCES OF WAR IN ITALY. 


| 

| 

| "Phe letter which we published on Saturday de 
still protest | English traveller in Italy by Austrian 


gree 
He 

oa 
ne 
& *pehs 
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system had been 


for a single instant.” This is a| Dec. 


The French will, no doubt, come as well provided with at 


Mr. Drummond does not advise scythe-clubs, or pitchfork-practice, but eccentricities of Robson at 


down a heavy Charles the Fifth | Tegiment of officers learning the art ef commandin SS ee Colonial-offiee, bas ended in sa 
place io Tagget, 
ee otter til ceaiiiten of Geaneman end to op tancat ads the document from the offices of the Government, or that in doing so he 
ts Chilly Flemish Charles blocked up the | ranch of the plan, and yet the feat is performed in the very next sug-| chattel, and converting it to his own use. The 


convert to his own use. Without losin 
a ian enor ee mal et wpe te prcck of Mc Dram: | appa icin some of hem worthy te days of Ue Magia 
undressing saloon, aod inner vapour upon ourselves. It comes, in fact, even hag: Lag tena (ope ad = 
Whiston, of Rochester, who 00 strangely lost himeelf Sree oes eomnens a 
a silt of Charles the ten ae | to act aa “e guide through the beck ee re ee ee xo appears probable, the chief object of the Government in institu 


the arrest of an | Young’s despatch, may have been ascribed 
is to renew | the facts were misunderstood.— London 
| some of the old antipathy against the rale of Vienna which existed in 


fai 
the negligent.” “There is vo conqueror bat God.” “ God is| these We had that, at least as far as foreigners were) &rrarecic Rovres 
| Staeeelt tls chectioe wall ersten abandoned. All 


travellers of late in the Austrian dominions have spoken of the t 
change which has taken place, even within the last two years. We may 
well conceive that A should be desirous of drawing nearer even to 
such an uncongenial Power as England, and that its Government should 
take advantage of diplomatic courtesies to conciliate the travellers of a 
nation which may be an useful ally. But, whatever the motive of the 
Viennese Cabinet, certain it is that Englishmen have been comparatively 
little annoyed even in Italy within the last twelvemonth. Previously 
passports were demanded always and ev here. Not only must the 
Austrian visa be imprinted in London, but the municipal police must give 
permission to leave and enter every individual town. Besides this, it 
was hardly possible to travel an bour on a railway without a sight of the 
passport being demanded. These restrictions have been modified, and 
the more wearisome and oppressive regulations dispensed with, in the 
case of travellers. Koglishmen had n to breathe freely 
again on Austrian territory after ten years of restriction ; but, if the case 
of Dr. Alexander is to be taken asa sample, it would seem that the old 
traditions of violence and illegality are far from dead. 

To invade a man’s bedroom at 1 o’clock in the morning, search his 
person, his luggage, his bed, summon him to the poli at an in- 
| convenient hour, and then end by telliog him it was all a mistake, and 
| dismissing him without compensation or spology, is, no doubt, as pro- 

voking an outrage as can be conceived. Yet, all that happened on this 
occasion is in one sense perfectly regular. It is only the despotic mode 
of doing businese. If the story had been told as happening in Naples or 
Tuscany, or even in France, no one would be surprised. The utter dis- 
proportion of the means to the end, in the despatch of a band of armed 
men to arrest one solitary individual, the secrecy of the proceeding, the 
unseagonableness of the hour, the disregard of personal feelings and 
rights, and, above all, the blandering uselessness of the whole affair, are 
characteristic of the police of the Continent, who are organized, as it 
would seem, for the purpose of annoying ten innocent persons in the 
vain attempt to catch one who is guilty. 

* * * But Austria has, doubtless, reasons for renewed severity, if 
it be true that any return to a stricter rule is contemplated. The situa- 
tion of the Italian Provinces does not improve. All attempts at conci- 
liation have been useless ; the Milanese and Venetians have been attracted 
neither by the visit of an Emperor nor the administration of an Arch- 
duke. At the present time, too, the political position of Austria is by no 
means easy. The speculations that have been rife within the last week 


r. Bright ; and he proves himself | or two concerning a speech of King Victor Emmanuel, the policy of the 


French Emperor, and the designs of Russia, are not quite unimportant. 
There is certainly no reason ee that Sardinia intends to go to 
war next spring, or France to help her, or Russia to send a force into 

ustrian Poland. Bat still Austria bas incurred the ill-will of these 
three Powers, and, though the late reports may have been the work of 
speculators on the Bourse, still would not have taken this form un- 
less there were some ground for believing that they would be accepted 
as probable. The very fact that they had acq’ such consistency as 
to oblige the Moniteur to contradict them shows how unsafe, in the opi- 
nion of the world, is the Austrian position in Italy. 

We do not, however, believe that there is — oa danger of a dis- 
turbance in Europe. The discontent of the I and the necessities 
of the French Emperor are, no doubt, causes of disquiet. A little ambi- 
tious State like Sardinia would probably accept a quarrel without reluo- 
tance, and Napoleon III. has 400,000 soldiers whom he has exalted into 


the masters of his people, and whom it may become necessary some da: 
to employ more pateaty Sen as a police. Should the . 
buted to these Monarchs be attempted, and should Russia’s vindictive- 


neas ost the Viennese Court over-balance her dislike of parvenu and 
Mi potentates, Austria would no doubt be in considerable danger. 
But the principles of peace are now too securely established, and 
advantages of peace too thoroughly appreciated, for Europe to be lightly 
convulsed. 


The experience of the past, too, seems to show that Austria would be 
no contemptible enemy even to a combination of three Powers with a re- 
hen ane of be owe. The Austrian troops have fought at 
Sal dangers Wipteygr mgs tne monen of  aiotedprovico,e 

ual he a nee, or 
the desigae of wecret and patient ambition, it is not likely that the pre- 
sent tranquility of Europe will be disturbed by any war either of empire 
or nationality, But, if anything is likely to “yoy the apprebension of 
the world aud to encourage plots by prov are er 
and feared, it will be the renewal of such v t and inquisi 
ceedings as that of which the Austrian police has just been guilty, i 
| tria must hold her own in Italy by the === armies in open 

field, = not by the machinations of spies and mes.—London Times, 
4. 
— 


Tae Duca, Game at “ Avnr Saciy.”—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on Saturday, two cross actions of a somewhat remarkable charac- 
ter were heard. The one was brought Sa the 
Duke of Beaufort, and the other by the Duke against Mr. ; 
Mr. Weatherly, it appears, was present at the last Brighton races, He 
| was on horseback, and in mak A Ang through an 
| ey “+ “we Tenet Bal m tinoeten eater wef with 
} game of “ Aunt vy; og sticks at a figure a in 
its mouth. The Duke immediately threw his sales a8 the Gores 
and his rider, and eventually unhorsed Mr. Weatherly, who thereupon 
sought for a policeman. Names were exchanged, and the matter re- 
sulted in the trial which tovk place on Saturday. ver- 
dict for the plaintiffs in both cases, with this difference, however, that 
they gave Mr. Weatherly one bundred pounds damages and the Duke one 
farthing.— London News, Dec. 18. 
These games are hearty, harmless, English diversions, but they t 

| to be restricted to spots where people are not obliged to pase. If 
| devotees desire to enjoy “ three sticks a penny," let the “bludgeons ” 
be “ propelled” where iggerruption will not put a bundred pounds into 
the pocket of a “ gentleman living on his ” or endanger the noses 
of animate beings instead ef “ Aunt Sally.” The hearing of Weatherly 
|v. Beaufort, in the Queen’s Bench, Fr to delight the entire au- 
| dience and even the inflexible Lord Campbell. The of the man- 
yed elicited such laughter as greets the 
Olympic or Wright at the Adelphi. The 
| grave and sedate manner in which the learned Judge affirmed that 
| “he'd never played at Aunt Sally,” and tae Duke of Beaufort’s assertion 
| that “he broke her nose nearly every time,” caused the auditory and 
| barristers much merriment. When Mr. Lush, who most ably conducted 
| the plaintiff's case, sat down, he whispered to the paving cognel, “T 
say, Chambers, will you have a game at Aant Sally by -by,” aud Mr. 

Montague Chambers seemed to exprees concurrence ; but who broke the 
| most noses in the bout we have not been able to ascertain.— Sporting 











ner in which yo) wa was 
ol 


officers | Corresp. Sun, Dec. 14. 


Tue Arram or tae Joxian Desratours.—The tion of Mr. 
| Wellington Guernsey for stealing Sir John Young’s tches from the 
uittal. The verdict of the Jury mast 
be taken to mean, either that the odant was not the person w 


had no intention of depriving the lawful owner of his y 
main reliance of his 

Serjeant Parry, in bis very able and jadicious address, was 

re- 

the 


gruticn. counsel, Mr. 
doi 1 wi i ich |“ The Lord-Lieutenants of connties, with the aid of the Deputy-Lieu- estab 
joir wal oe ee are foe tattoo Lepanto, which | 104 "(the sid would be very n ), should have lists of on the establishment of the latter alternative. The learned counsel 


bad been committed in 
wapaper for ee 


intended to deprive the Colonia 


the intellectual element which might not, be stolen of an entity—the 
inted paper—the whole of which was to 


EE 


that term, and gave their verdict y. 
tion, was to place its coudact in reference to these despatches 


from the wil- Vicar light before the public, that end is fully attained. The biden 
Se ee ian tuk eeaenicetal by Ferdinand and | 2¢raess, with bis flesh laccrated and clothes torn, does not ot pote 7% = the table of i i 
was 


Cama by at ny mete 
umns of the daily newspapers bas now been laid bare, and condact 
of all parties in reference to the 
m, which for a time enveloped it. The Goverument is fally ab- 
aud Roe wistaver enh SS eS ee 
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thal, or Vallée des Dappes, are still pending. It appears from the ad- 
vices from Berne that objections are now made to the sale on strategic 
£ da, Similar objections are made on the part of Austria. The Aus- 
trian Military Gazette has the following on the subject— 

“It France succeeds in becoming the owner of this valley it will be a 
standing menace to our Italian provinces, and this military line, which 
diminishes or increases the road across Switzerland to Austria’s posses- 
sions in Italy, deserves the attention of all Germany. As long as Switzer- 
land is mistress of the Valley of Dappes and its heights she can close the 
road of St. Cergue and of the Pays du Vaud, as also the road from France 
to Geneva and Gex ; whilst, on the contrary, if France holds the passage 
of the Dappes, she will have no military obstacle from Salias to Nyon 
and to the shores of the Lake of Geneva, without taking into account 
that the Valley of Dappes unites the district of Gex with the heart of 
France. In the 75th article of the final Act of the Congress of Vienna 
(concludes the article) it is said :—‘ The Valley of ro , which for- 
merly formed part of the Canton de Vaud, is restored to it.’ Thus stands 
the matter, and the Canton de Vaud cannot, without the consent of 
Switzerland, nor the latter without the consent of the Great Powers, 
cede the valley to France.” 


Tenant Riou w Russian Po.anp.—A St. Petersburgh letter says :— 
The Polish landowners have again made an attempt to protect them- 
selves as much as possible against the consequences of the emancipation 
of the serfs. The Polish cultivators are free in their persons, but de- 
pendent on the aristocracy by the lands which they till. Immediate no- 
tice to quit has been given to those persons, as fears were entertained 
that they might claim the property of the laod which had been conceded 
to them. The result has been a great number of lawsuits, which have 
been decided in this sense—that cultivators cannot be expelled from 
lands which they bave cleared, nor from those which from their origio 
have been idered as ts’ lands, and of which they should have 
the right to claim the full operty at the moment of the general eman- 
cipation. Prince Gortschakoff is to submit to the central committee a 
plan for applying emancipation to Poland. In that country it will con- 
sist substantially of the acquisition by the serfs of landed property. 











Devrence or New Yorx.—Lieut. James St. C. Morton, U.S. Engineers, 
is the author of two pas, which have been printed by order of the 
Secretary of War. In one of them, a memoir on the “ Dangers and De- 
fences of New York,” he suggests the construction of a series of earthen 
redoubts near the coast of Long Island. from Fort Hamilton to the “ Head 
of the Fly ;” the total cost of which, placing them a mile jfrom each 
other, is eatimated not to exceed $200,000. The Secretary of War has 
expressed his decided approval of Lieutenant Morton’s zis. and thinks 
that, in the present uaprotected state of New York and Brooklyn, against 
an attack by land, the subject is entitled to the earnest consideration of 
Congress, the city government, the military officers, and citizens gene- 

y- ara 


Coo..—A gentleman just down from Austin brings the information 
that Tom Middleton was taken by fifty men from the hands of the Sheriff 
and hung on the limb of a tree, in Bastrop county, a few days since. He 
manifested a great deal of coolness, asked for a bait of eggs, which was 
given to him ; selected the limb he was te bang on, and asserted that there 
were worse men in Bastrop than he was, but if he had nine lives, he 
would not divulge their names.— Houston ( Texas) Telegraph. 





AvsrraLian InpEPEnpENcE.—A clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Lang, is en- 
deavouring to agitate the question of a separation of Australia from the 
mother country, mainly for the purpose of preventing the Colony being 
involved in the consequences of any war with European powers, under- 
takee by Eogland. The reverend gentleman has prepared a petition to 
the Crown and Parliament embody mg his views, but we are not told how 

of the Colonists sharethem. These views appear to be somewhat 
Be tosay the least of them. Perhaps we have heard the first and 
last of Dr. Lang and this subject. 


“ Loox on Turs Prorvrg, anp on Tuart.”—“ Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, during his stay, remained in the Bay on board of the frigate, and 
did not visit the King.” —Adeicos from Naples Palmerston and 





Clarendon are cuous among the questa oF ¢ Emperor at Oom- 
pidgne.”—Court Circular, (Punch). 

—_—_—_— 
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CE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Liverpool per U. 8. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, willclose at this Office on SATURDAY, the Sth day 
of January, at 10}¢ o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THE ST. GEORGH’S SOCIETY. 
Gi PESTIVAL—TURSDAY MORNING AND EVENING. THE PUBLIC ARE 
Respectfully informed that 


A Grand Festival 
will bo given of ee Academy of Music on Tuesday, Jan. 11. in aid of the funds of THE ST. 

BO! SOCIETY, when the fellowtng rare combination of great artists will appear — 
MLLE. PICCOLOMIN!, who on this mm will make her first and onl; pearance in 
New York at a Concert and Oratorio. Madame LABORDE, Mile. POINSUT, dignor BRIG 
NOLI, CARL FORMES, all of whom have kindly volunteered their valuable services. 

number of distinguished re and instr ve exp a desire to 
assist the Society, together with the full Chorus and Orchestra of the Academy of Music. as 
well as several of the most prominent Musical Societies of the =, 

The Festival will comprise two performances : at | P.M., a GRAND OPERA MATINEE, 
end inthe at 8, A GRAND CONCERT, in which the principal artists of the Academy 
other nent talent will appear, an roster Ft Haydn's oratorio of THE 
CR otro , in which will take the THREE PRIME DONNE, PICCOLOMINI, LA 
BORDE, POINSOT, CARL FURMES and PERRING. 

Madame Laborde will “ With Verdure Clad.” 
Mile. Poiasot will sing “ On Mighty Pens.” 
Mile. Piccolomini will aing the entire part of Eve. 

THE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL FORCES will be ona Geempenegeuke seale of com 
Catenees eet oe e iy be spared 222.3 entire Sarai, ont BS aT pT 

A iiant extreme. During t vening will be » A 
QUEEN, by Piccolomini aad Formes. _ 





LST OF COMMITTER, OF WHOM TICKETS MAY NOW BE OBTAINED 





J. 0, M.D., President, 30 East Four- | KE. F. , 16 Clif Street. 
. i. Eyre, 4 Broad Street. 

E. M. Archibald, H. B. M. Consul, 19 Broad wn h ler, 96 Wey 

RY. Ward, No. 6 South William 8! reet Ww. ¥ . Albion Office, 16 Beekman St 

Red. Walker, 114 Fulcon Street. Jobo 8. Barviett, M. D 

R. M4 Wall > John 0. Force. 

H. B. Pellew, 08 Wall Street. E. M. Newbould 

we. M4 Merchants’ Exchange. Philip Pritehard, 49 Beaver Street 

©. Clifton, M Cedar Stree: Jobn G. Dale, 

R. Waller, 191 Fulton Street Greville ©. Wathew, _} '7 Broadway 

J. T. Walker, 32 George M. Knevitt, 65 Wall Street. 

C. B. Filiman, 217 Pear! Street. W. M. Neill, 130 Pearl Street. 

@ 8. Rainsford, 39 William Street Thomas D. Middleton, 4 Exchange Place, 
reet 


. Kendall, No. § South William Street. 
©, H. Webb, 4 Rw Place. 
Thomas Dixon, 68 Beaver Sireet 
ant tale of tickets at the Academy commences on Monday, when full particulars will be 


. we 
James Napier, 4 South William St 
John Moulson, 24 Cliff Street. 








LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY 
= mm Aa t Place of Amusement in the City. 
T a, M . ARE ML) eee ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 


STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAK Messrs. J. 8. BROWN 
COOTER eee y ALOT 
BURNETT, AMCORTERS. 


Mra. BLA Miss SARA STEVENS. 
‘wins MIN TR MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 


ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 
N™'s GARDEN 6... occ cece ceceeenees The Wondertul Ravels. 
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The Old World. 

Mails to the 18th ult., and telegraphic information vid Halifax, NS., to 
the 22d, from Liverpool, make up for the deficiency of last week’s harvest 
of news. There is indeed almost a plethora of items, on which comments 
have been and still might be made ; though there is nothing in the as- 
pect of affairs, either domestic or foreign, which claims to be of prominent 
importance. 

Speeches and criticisms upon speeches occupy the columns of the Lon- 
don press. It would almost seem that England in this one respect is al- 
ready Americanized—eo vast is the throng of itinerant orators, so numer- 
ous are the audiences, so painstaking the reporters, so elaborate 
the leading articles educed. Whether we are becoming a nation of 
“chatterers’—as talkers and thinkers are contemptuously desig- 
nated by approvers of coups d’ états—we shall not pause to enquire. 


the public. On all sides are ramours and specalations on the state of 
Italy, and the chances of a hostile collision between Piedmont and Aus- 
tria. We copy elsewhere the editorial opinion of the London Time 
hereon, which appears to us to be as sound as any that can be formed. To 
it we will only add our belief that Louis Napoleon would be reluctant 
to suggest Suoni la Tromba in Italy, lest it should be echoed by the Mar- 
seillaise in France.—A with Switzerland is reported, 
French troops having advanced upon the Swiss territory, at a point de- 
scribed in an item elsewhere, to which we commend the curious. There 
is possibly more in this matter than in the Russian affair of Villa- 
Franca. 





The British Govérnment, and American Citizens. 

During the last few days we have been reminded of three striking in- 
stances, wherein our home authorities have displayed a spirit at once 
just and liberal, in recognising moral claims upon their gratitude on the 
part of American citizens. One of these is, we are certain, quite un- 
known to the public ; and we are under the impression that the others, 
though not of such recent occurrence, have escaped the usual notoriety. 

Is it known, then, that a gold-medal and gold snuff-box have been for- 
warded in the Queen’s name to Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, in ac- 
knowledgment of services and of intercourse familiar to every reader, 
and that they are now in the hands of the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, waiting the formal consent of Congress to their acceptance by 
Captain Hudson? Is it known that several months ago, Dr. Wynne, of 





At least our British talking and thinking does not preclude action; 
and in the matter of Purliamentary Reform, which supplies just now 
the oratorical occasion, it is probable enough that the discussions 
will bear fruit of some kind during the next session, unless some 
topic now in the back-ground should assume an overwhelming magni- 
tude. Mr. John Bright is still the most prominent among the independ- 
ent members ; and we cannot but observe that he has latterly modified 
the abusive and ultra tone, that he adopted when first “ taking the stump.” 
He is to father one Bill for effecting various changes in the electoral 
franchise; his desire being to lower the qualification of voters, to establish 
a more direct numerical proportion between the electors and the elected, 
and to introduce vote by Ballot. The intentions of the government, and 
of the two sections of Whigs headed respectively by Lords Palmerston 
and Jobn Russell, are not obvious—in fact we doubt whether the latter 
at any rate will not prefer awaiting the chances of debates and divisions 
in the House itself, to committing themselves to any specific course. 
Not considering the subject as a whole to be pregnant with any stapend- 
ous results— whatever be the issue—we here leave it and pass onwards in 
our summary. 

The ship-owners are raising a clamour, by public meetings and other- 
wise, against the ungrateful return on the part of foreign countries for 
the abolition of the British Navigation Laws, In other words, they object 
to the particular working of Free-Trade, as affecting their own special 
interests. They complain, and not without justice, that while all branches 
of our carrying trade, domestic and colonial, are thrown open to foreign 
competition, other countries—this one especially—do not imitate our 
jiberal example. An American ship can take a cargo from Liverpool 
to Calcutta ; but a British one cannot be carrier between New York and 
Sen Francisco. They call upon the government, therefore, to exercise 
its discretionary power, and to revoke the privileges awarded to nations 
that will not reciprocate ; all the more—and herein lies the soundest ar- 
gument OF the chip—wesse—that te mmitin~ intorasts stand ont dis- 
tinetly from all others, as indissolubly connected with national power. 
The statistics and reasonings put forward are too unwieldy for our use ; 
nor do we find in them much novelty. Still, without taking part in the 
discussions that have followed this new effort to obtain redress for grie- 
vances, real or imaginary, we cannot but regret the indifference that pre- 
vails among our governing classes, whether Whig or Tory, as to the im- 
portance of upholding the mercantile marine. Not in this case alone, 
bat in dealing with French efforts to foster their own Newfoundland 
Fisheries atthe expense of ours, we must mourn over an improvident 
forget fulness that we are Islanders, and that it is easier to commission 
our floating bulwarks than it is to provide them with crews. 

The Queen and Court are at Osborne, where the royal mode of life, in 
its quiet routine and simple hospitality, suggests a singular contrast with 
the late flamboyant fetes at Compiegne. In these latter even field sports 
could only be enjoyed, by men habited in the costume of the period of 
Louis XV. Traly a model age and reign to illustrate, to say nothing of 
the absurdity of prolonged out-of-door masquerading ! 

We must wish, however, that the good taste of our gracious Sovereign 
were strictly enforced upon those who obey her commands, and those 
who would attend to her suggestions. Her Majesty’s young sailor-son, in 
the Huryalus, appears to be sinking the Middy in the Prince—greatly, we 
doubt not, to his own annoyance. At Lisbon, at Gibraltar, at Tangier, 
toadyism has been the order of the day ; and the steps of poor Prince 
Alfred have been dogged, as though his boyhood and adopted profession 
were lost in the circumstance of his rank. 

If the Atlantic telegraphic cable be lying in torpor beneath the water, 
there is considerable agitation among the landsmen connected with that 
and similar projects. The original Company is asking for more aid, in 
subsidies or guarantees. Other Companies or speculators seek to bind 
the two hemispheres together by other lines—one of which would reach 
us hereabouts, by the way of Shetland, Iceland, Greenland, and the coast 
of Labrador, the other, mirabile dictu, by Portugal, the Canaries, the Cape 
de Verdes, Brazil, the West Indies, and New Orleans! The London 
Times takes the field against the national Treasury being depleted for fur- 
ther experiment in this branch of practical science ; and the 7'imes, in such 
a matter, carries heavy guns.—The remarks of the London journals upon 
the President’s Message on the opening of the Session are various, as well 
they may be ; but we cannot find in them any temptation to cite or criti- 
cise. The Message is essentially a thing of the past even now. On 
many points we are curious to know what his Excellency at Washington 
may do ; but we confess we do not seek a clue in the set phrases that 
his Excellency puts forth. 

The arrests in Ireland are likely to lead to a Special Commissior ; but 
we are glad to say that the insurrectionary spirit has been exaggerated 
in the reports that bave found their way into print, and that no fear of 
serious disturbance is entertained. 

The Bombay mail of November 25 is on the whole sat!sfactory. The 
Proclamation of the Queen’s direct authority bas been well received, and 
the effects thereof, combined with Lord Clyde’s commencement of a for- 





mal paign, are exhibited in moral gains, apart from still continued 
military successes. Formidable Native Chiefs bave laid down their arms ; 
exhausted Sepoys have “come io’’ and claimed the promised amnesty ; 
even the battles, that still are fought, have ceased to entail any serious 
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Turning to France, we remark the stillues that has become habitual. 
The appeal of Coant Montalembert has resulted in a partial mitigation 
of his sentence, grounded on a decision that certain points were not 
proved against him. The fine of 3000 franes is confirmed ; but the term 
of imprisonment is reduced from six months to three. Our originally ex- 
pressed belief, that the affair would prove a nine days’ wonder, is not 
very wide of the mark. 





Besides, large events, or contingencies rather, distract the attention of 


Balti , received, through the British Consul here, a massive gold me- 
dal, bearing the Queen’s effigy, sent to him in retura for his valuable 
Report on Cholera communicated to the Central Board of Health. and 
esteemed by them the very best on that subject? 

Still further—and this is a singular bit of news—by the last mail, Mr. 
Archibald was authorised by H.M. government to pay the sum of five 
hundred pounds sterling to the daughters of Peter Shackerley, wao was 
killed on board the U. S. frigate Chesapeake, by a shot from H.M.S. Leopard, 
in 1807. Half a century has elapsed, and the subject has been mooted at 
intervals. It is creditable to the heads of the Legation at Washington 
and the Foreign Office in Downing Street, that it has at length been 
brought to a conclusion in this acceptable form. 


A Lecture on the North American Fisheries. 

Dr. Abraham Gesner lectured on the above subject before the Geogra- 
phical Society, on Thursday evening. Gratified to know that a gentle- 
man, who bad passed much time in the Provincesand who was, we believe, 
born in Nova Scotia, had undertaken to inform a New York audience on 
a subject deeply interesting alike to themselves and to Colonists, we at- 
tended the Lecture, to record any new facts which ‘might be stated con- 
cerning the resources of our neighbours, and in the hope that we might 
be enabled to congratulate the Provinces on being brought accurately 
before our citizens. We regret that we can do neither the one nor the 
other. Facts there were many in Dr. Gesner’s long Lecture, but they 
were not new. They may be found, and many like them, in the Doc- 
tor’s own book on the Lower Provinces, published many years ago; in 
Perley’s Hand-book ; and in others. But there cannot be found in Dr. 
Gesner’s book, which was written for Peoyjncial and British perusal, 
any of those pleasant fictions with which the lecturer strove'to tickle the 
American mind on Thursday eveting. 

Dr. Gesner compared the character of the American fishermen—“ ours’’ 
ue Called them—with that of the Provincials who dwell along the 
shores, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. He represented 
these, his old acquaintances, as lazy and thriftless, planting a few pota - 
toes, catching a few fish, studying only how to exist, and nothing more. 
The American fisherman, on the other hand, he described as exclusively 
the hardy and industrious worker on the waters of the Bays and Galfs of 
the East and North. “The Colonial fisherman lets his jigger growjblack 
and rusty,” says the Doctor ; “ the American keeps his bright with sand - 
paper.” This is mere generalisation, from a specific fact, and cannot 
be said of the Provincial fishermen as aclass. In regard to carrying into 
effect the Treaties between Great Britain and the United States, the Lec- 
turer announced that the Colonists were much more harsh in their deal- 
ings with American fishermen, than the British man-of-war supervisors ; 
and as a climax, to show a reason why our naval officers were inclined to 
be lenient with trespassers, he added: “The blood of an Englishman 
boils on coming in contact with a man who hauls fish,”—a remark which 
caused great laughter, but whether at the Lecturer, or with him, we can- 
not say. 

We might give much more in the same vein of detraction and ridicule ; 
but we have mentioned enough to show that the Doctor bas not done 
justice to our neighbours. It is a pity he did not confine himself to the 
fishes, on which he was interesting, if not new. He has forgotten his 
fellow-countrymen, probably oa account of absence ; or he put off his 
knowledge, with his natioaality, “ for oue night only.” 





Fortune Flouts the Fillibusters. 

One of the pleasantest and most singular bits of news of the week con- 
cerns the piratical schooner Susan, which was, some weeks ago, permitted 
by @ revenu? cruiser at Mobile to leave for parts unknown. The worthy 
gentlemen passengers have returned to their starting-point, under cir- 
cumstances that could not have been foreseen. They were brought 
thither, as poor shipwrecked American emigrants, on board Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s steam sloop Basilisk / How are the mighty fallen! The 
Susan was wrecked on the 16th ult., about sixty miles from Belize, in 
British Honduras. The freebooters escaped with whole skins, and were 
carried into the settlement; whereupon the Governor, Mr. Seymour, 
pitying their forlora condition, and taking a sagacious view of the cir- 
cumstances, requested the captain of the Basilisk to transport them back 
to Mobile. This discreet and friendly action of the British authorities is 
generally lauded ; nor are there wanting some quiet chuckles at the un- 
expected heaping o! coals of fire upon the heads of the disappointed 
adventurers. 

It may be asked what were they doing in Hondarae Bay, far to the 
Westward of their course to Grey Town, or the Nicaragaan Atlantic sea- 
board. Their scheme is exposed. They were to land at Omoa, in Hon- 
duras proper, possibly not without confederates in that State, and thence 
find or force their way across to Realejo or Leon ia Nicaragua. The 
plan is held to have been a good one ; but we know from the proverb, 
who proposes and who disposes. " 


The Duke and “ Aunt Sally.” 

There are journalists here well-versed in the Peerage Book, who 
are prompt to pounce upon any eccentricity or irregularity on the part 
of a British nobleman—partly for the fan of a fling at a man of rank, 
and partly to imply an argument against aristocratic institutions gene- 
rally. The Duke of Beaufort, before the Count of Queen’s Bench, in 
London, bas furuished the latest occasion, under circumstances 
elsewhere, but which may be recapitalated in a few words. Oo the turf 
adjoining the Brighton race-course, in August last, his Grace was play- 
ing a stick-throwing game common to such localities, and known by the 
familiar title of “ Aunt Sally.” He is a remarkable adept ; bat bis ac- 
complishments in this line have not been trumpeted, seeing that he 
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him, and passed on without apology. The ready stick was hurled at the 
offender ; s row ensued ; the horseman was dismounted ; and the battle 
was finally fought out in Court by cross actions for assault, wherein the 
Duke was cast in one hundred pounds damages, his adversary in one 
farthing only. 

It is mainly for the purpose of pointing out this triamph of Justice 
against supposed privileges, that we notice the event at all. Let our 
contemporaries laugh, if they please, at the freedom with which a live 
Duke descends to share in a popular sport. We do not see in it, albeit 
undignified, any such terrible desecration as has been insinuated. Dukes 
cannot all make long speeches, like his Grace of Argyll—and 
Heaven be thanked for it ; neither do our aristocratic legislators make the 
scene of their graver functions an arena for personal conflicts. The Lon- 
don Times, devoting hereto a merry article, is answerable foz all the squibs 
and inuendoes provoked by so trumpery an occurrence. We only beg 
our ecandalised readers—if we have any—to remember that Justice had 
her rights, and that in a country where all out-door sports are in vogue, 
and where racing-days are regarded in a as carnivals, a “ shy” 
is not thought to be a serious degradation. We would not mind laying 
a wager, that Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby have had scores of them. 

Two or Three Local Matters. 

From the inaugural discourse of Governor Morgan, newly elected to 
the Chief Magistracy of this State of New York, we are glad to learn that 
there is a prospect of the Quarantine establishment being removed from 
Staten Island, and located on Orchard Shoal, in the lower part of the 
Bay. Such is the plan at least; and in it we recognise an absence of 
any vindictiveness towards the instigators of the arson in September last. 
Their penalty may yet be imposed in a pecuniary form ; but the ques- 
tion of permanently choosing a site for Quarantine should never have 
been inflaenced by feelings of animosity or resentment. In the mean- 
time, the military guardians of the old ruins and the new buildings are 
withdrawn by Governor Morgan. 

On the other hand, there is bat cold comfort to be derived from Mayor 
Tiemann’s Message, on commencing his second year of office. He tells 
us that the Corporation exchequer is in a sound condition. We should 
think the information much more interesting to the official and ex-offi- 
cial valtares who prey upon the pecple’s funds, than to the people them- 
selves. There is more for the cormorants to get, than could they have 
thought possible. We mast prepare therefore for renewed depredations 
on their part, without the faintest chance of relief on ours. Must we live 
in hopes of a Vigilance Committee ? 





Mexico. 

Absolately impossible as it is that we should make room in our co- 
lumns for frequent allusions to this unhappy land, or sift the thousand 
and one flying ramours of foreign intrigue touching its political fatare, 
we must not entirely overlook it. Advices from the Capital to the 20th 
ult. and from Vela Cruz to the 22nd, inform us of the defeat of the Li- 
berals at Guadaljara, notwithstanding that they occupied a strong posi- 
tion, were well armed and organised, and opposed only by an equal or 
inferior force. Some seandal has been caused, at the expense of the 
Americans, by the discovery, at the residence of Mr. Forsyth, the United 
States Minister, of a large quantity of silver ballion, said to be the ma- 
terial of certain church ornaments. The Wuvte sanntry meantime con- 
tinues in the utmost confusion, and scarcely any account OF any wont 
deserves to be fully credited. 


An Old Friend in a New Place. 

It is not often that we make the editorial columns of the Albion sub- 
serve a purpose, that savours in any degree of advertising ; and if we do 
so in the present instance, the departure from custom will easily be for- 
given, seeing that what we have to say concerns many readers as well 
in this city as in Canada, while it may prove personally grateful to a well- 
known and much esteemed individual. 
_ It may be remembered then that Mr. Richard Bell was the first, and 
for fifteen years the principal, Agent in this city for the Bank of British 
North America, and that he retired from that office about two years 
since, with the highest possible reputation. We are glad to hear now 
that the Bank of Montreal has secured Mr. Bell’s services for a similar 
purpose, and that he is appointed local Agent here for that flourishing 
institution and its numerous branches. The connexion, we doubt not, 
will suit both parties, and we tender the best wishes for its well-working 
—none the less, that Mr. Bell belongs to a class of foreign residents in 
this city, whose number might be advantageously multiplied ; we mean 
those sensible Irishmen, who are at once good Hibernians and patriotic 
Britons. 





Music and Charity. 
The annual festival on behalf of the poor English emigrants, to whom 
our St. George's Society extends such relief as it may, is to take place on 
Tuesday next, under auspices which are somewhat novel and at the same 
time decidedly attractive. 
Falling into the fashion of the day which runs upon monster enter- 
tainments, the Society’s Charitable Committee has made arrangements 
with the Lessee of the Opera House for a Matinee and a Soiree, compris- 
ing Opera, Concert, and Oratorio, and giving the public a chance to hear 
several of its prime favourites in unaccustomed parts. We will not re- 
peat here what belongs more properly to an advertisement, but content 
curselves with mentioning the names. of Piccolomini, Laborde, Poinsot, 
Brignoli, Formes, and Madame Graever-Johnson, as among the foremost 
volunteers. 
On the attendance of our English friends we may count, of course. 
May we not hope also that a considerable number of friendly Americans, 
who are supporters of a John Bull’s journal such as this, will be curious 
to hear the Anglican family joining in the sborus of “ God Save the 

Queen !” aoneeas 
Lord Napier and Lord Lyons. 


The transfer of Lord Napier to the Hague, and of Lord Lyons to | are at last exhausted ; that the resources of sneezing and of shower-baths have war 


Mr. Danby Seymour, M. P.—one of Lord Palmerston’s adberents, and a | Still, on the whole, Iam by no means Giapened to class “Jack Sheppard ” 
holder of office under him—has also been on a tour through this country, | With plays like “ Camille” and “ Mathilde ;” for it is by no means so perversely 
and is now among the notabilities in town. | subtle as they in its immorality. The hero of Newgate is after all a more re- 
spectable person than the heroine of the Quartier Notre Dame de Lorette. He 

| is simply an unreclaimed barbarian in the midst of the civilized world ; and the 
The Hero of Lucknow. 

| audien Bowery recogn certain accoun! 
In connection with our new print, which is received, we are glad i penyte cr ~~ sham refual of Bhi’ offer ~~ 
to say, with unbounded approval, we invite the reader’s attention to cer- struct him in the art and mystery of cheating at cards. He is quite ready to 
tain personal souvenirs of the lamented Havelock, contributed to our | storm a palace or blow up a jail, this valiant young villain ; but not to conde- 
colamns by a gentleman who was brought into contact with him in India | scend to the “base arts of the impostor.” I don’t suppose he could comprehend 
under circumstances never to be forgotten.—The demand for the en- | that refined new revelation of ethics, in virtue of which Camille denies her wo- 








graving more than equals the supply at the moment, and we must crave manhood, and ders herself to a man whom she abhors, in order to cheat her 
the indulgence of subscribers. The press can only work a limited pum ree into leaving her forever, that his sister may be at liberty to marry a snob 
ber per day. " for the satisfaction of her papa ! 


Mrs. Kemble’s Readings from Shakspeare- 





The acting at the Bowery, which is common, ay oye, ite 
| exp, cosma to as, Tem confess, ve much like the acting at ithe theatres 
to have somebod le, and to omes heredi. 
The Town is grateful for the renewal of these intellectual entertain- | tary dramatic art. "The gentleman who represented Sir Roland Trenchard, 
(I wonder by the way whether this wicked baronet belongs to the family of “ Our 
ments, the popularity of which was one of he social peculiarities of last | peas Cra 4 ) threw, perhaps, a trife more of emphasis and vehomence 
season. They are now given at Dodworth’s Rooms. | into his tones than would have been welcome on Broadway ; bat the — emo- 
| tions of the melodramatic heart are irda rio aid hea a on both 
| sides of the town. Miss Panny Hi ty who incarnated the wilful yA with a 
ya usic. | masontinds worthy of Charlotte Cushman, acted decidedly well a part which 
partleatasly worth acting at r¥ and threw ‘ato it just enough of energy 
Until we can build our own tenors on a perfectly safe and reliable low pres- | gC nig Sek yt ne ee y: ane nee, 
sure principle, we must be content to suffer those little vicissitudes which a more however, our Theatres have on the no spec 
delicate organisation seems to impose. ‘the Academy of Music opened for its | son to fear an immediate invasion the East ; the woudl pablo at least 
parenthetical season on Thursday evening. We were promised the “ Bohemian | The case is quite other with the management or the theatres themselves. 
Girl,” in an Italian dress, with Piccolomini and Brignoli in the principal parts. | ames Beatty = ange ternal 
Alas! the promises of an opera manager are even more fickle than the promises | | thoes oe y, ba Swag ee ae =, 
ofa pretty woman. A disgusting “ poster,” reeking with bad ink, greeted the | and notwithstanding a covtale vague deechinass of aspect which ixwtn te 
visitor. It stated briefly that in consequence of the non-arrival of Signor Brig- wae ee, it approaches more nearly the model of a well. 


noli, Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” would be substituted for Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl.” | difice, than any of its more pretentious contemporaries on Cy ar. 
—So that { have certainly learned somethin myself from riental 
The small bills were more explicit ; the non-arrival of the popular tenor was | ney; ; whether I ean succeed fn impressing that someth on te minds of mr 


ascribed “toa slight accident which would prevent his reaching the city in time.” | nagers “ flown with success” is another question which I do not care here to 
Let us hope that the accident in question is nothing more fearful than an un- | °P®- HAMILTON. 
timely thrust into a tight boot. 

So recently have we spoken in detail of Mozart’s|Opera, that it would be un- | 


——— 


HFatts and Faucies. 


profitable to our readers and unpalatable to ourselves to go over the ground | 


ment, because under such circumstances, the patience of the andience is too | 
severely taxed. A “ Don Giovanni” act, two hours long, is, as the riders would | 
say, daring act. A few changes were made in the distribution of the princi- | 
pal characters, Mile. Poinsot assumed the rive of Donna Anna, and was a very 
acceptable successor to Madame Gazzaniga, excelling the latter lady in purity of 
yocalisation, but talling somewhat behind her in intensity of dramatic realisa- 
tion. The part to our mind is an excessively hysterical one, meaning arms and | 
white muslin, and weeds of bereavement merely. Gazzaniga succeeded in impart- 
ing a certain degree of elevation to the character, and Poinsot is not without her 
moments of happiness ; but as a whole the performance was conventional. Sig- 
nor Florenza was the Don, vice Gassier resigned ; a gloomy and misanthropic 
Don, with an uneasy conscicnce on the subject of gloves, and a dreadful doubt 
that his legs are not what they should be. Whenever Signor Florenza 
brightened up, there was a mockery about his gaiety which made his sadder 
moments by far the most cheerful to contemplate. No rathless destroyer of 
female innocence ever displayed a more cowed and stricken aspect than Signor 
Florenza, when under the severe eye of Donna Elvira. It may be a strong ex- 


Our excelient French cotemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, is Se 


again. The work on Thursday was divided into two acts, not a good arrange- in new and handsome type, in honour of the new year.——-——The 


Towa Hall narrow —- escaped Te on Thursday week last. 
‘he damage done was trifling. r. Langevin is elected Mayor of 
Quebec on scrutiny of the ballots. A few days since, a stranger 
in Cincinnati, unable to get a check cashed at the bank for = of iden- 
tification, hit on the noval expedient of “ proving himself” by the name 
on his shirt, The check was cashed. The state of Miss ppi was 
recently invoked to prepare for war. A local paper gives the contents 
of the Armoury as four flint muskets and one cannon, and adds that the 
army consists of 11,535 officers, from Generals to Corporals, but not a 
single private, the Legislature having thus dispensed with that useful 
of the force. The stock for a new Bank in Boston is 
nearly we tewory Its title is to be the Safety Fund Bank, and its capi- 
tal $500,000. Five hundred and one buildings were erected in 

Cincinnati last year ; they are valued at nearly a million and a ye 
of dollars. ‘The Masonic Ball at Quebec on the 27th ult., is said 
the local Rngnape oe to have —_ a most brilliant bbe tt Fate A 

jat city. ween five and six hu persons were 
the most prominent and fashionable citizens.— Toone i sald 40 is said ° Po 
not one unmarried man in the Town of Yarmouth, Massachusetis,——— 
The Aroostook —_—- is 8 a & settlement of Friends or 





























pression, but it is graphic to say that Don Giovanni shrinks off the stage, as | therein. A western ihren nd pri 
though the fair Elvira were an old-time landlady, Wit forgotten board bl in the other day, by Bre camned by ot ks they had i ae 
her pocket. Vocally, Signor Florenza is not actually unsatisfactory. Sie-tar heat their tous” with. The Bore, aes See 
aceaieaineen nies int ey a pata 5 eee Spy Rt betes! 
ei pamham, eborus | ___ tao pat pene € pode at New Healy 2c bd 
ieee ce ts deferred wal Monday next cattle ; 10.202 mileh cows ; 32,709 veal calves ; 450,787 sheep and 
“Sosa ibeas & Shennan Quen thaty eeeaal Matinee Goestiy bee, and fur- ble’s Cnarity Readings in Baltimore yielded $1 


is 
pular with the lovers of chamber music, and have obtained an unusual impetus | t be honoured in Ch 
this season, owing to the absence of Mr. Theodore Eisfeld. Bh te tat fet to| (0n a Balto be phaast bb Somes oS: San ies 
Messrs. Mason and Thomas to say that they richly merit all the support they | + ComBrehensive statement the Irish potato of 1858, shows that 


been one of the finest raised in Ireland sinee 1840. 
receive. A more careful quartette it would be difficult to find. A new cent is being coined at Philadelphia, for immediate distribution. 
Oo 


rg 
An ideal head with the drooping plames of an Indian on the obverse are 
wBrama. 


| supposed to represent “ Liberty.” Tbe reverse has a laurel wreath and 
the i CENT. . oa weight is 72 a eighty-eight per cent. 
A celebrated critic once proposed to publish an appreciative article on the | ‘s.copper e rest nicke ” gays Punch, “ is a visitor 
books that had never been written. Like many another good idea, this most ex- who never calls = tion bet w rk with ber aac ee 
cellent conceit perished in the ption, and has never assumed the solidities | Garticle's and lar. Biewe views of the representative institations of 
of fact. United States. While ing, generally, that the outs his 
I find myself, however, strongly tempted to clothe it with the flesh and blood sees in those institutions me a — 
of a dramatic review, and to pass jadgment on the plays that have never been Mr. Bright's arguments in favour tho efloption i ot 
played. For anless I adopt some such plan, I shall certainly be obliged to with- | ““ Weak and inconclusive.” It does not follow, it says, “ 
draw my supporting hand from beneath this particular elbow of the editorial ‘he representative principle underlies the institutions 
and the United States, it should therefore be carried to 
Atlas who, upholding the world of the A/bion, bears two continents on his am- in one country as in the other.” A Philadelphian 
ple shoulders. Of the “ American Cousin” and the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” I | refused to bills against indicted quate, and 
neither have anything more to say nor would say it if I had ; for this admirable ee ep teehee ns them ; this isa 
and conclusive reason among others, that should I say anything thereon, nobody | occur in a very moral city. ‘The dividends of Railways 
al 
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would have the patience to read the same. And yet so far as an unprophetic out of Boston ve been announced at Oe ee eee 
mortal’s vision can stretch, there is nothing discernible in the dramatic future | one Pee eae a Os Saeee cen tae ‘The 

before us but the Merchant of Venice” and the “ American Consin.” ‘These | Poe 'oontrary, that au orphan ie one who Was loat his ether, be 
two detestably successful productions—(that I speak of the “‘Merckant of Ve-| have a mother or not.—————The Richmond the disco- 
nice” in this way must be forgiven to me since, as performed at Wallack’s Thea-| yery of a new and (of course) “ inexbaustible” coal in Ritchie 





tre, it is quite as much of a “ production” as of a drama)—seem likely to ran | County, Virginia. Lord Campbe}l has recently decided that if 
their race through the whole of the current year. At neither theatre do I ob- | an owner of « horse bid, at the sale by auction of bis own horse, “a real 
serve the least indication of any impending change. Miss Laura Keene has in-| bidder, to whom the lot was knocked down, might avoid the contract, on 
deed given out feeble hints, from time to time, of an intention to favour us with arte pe ner © in upee, [- = forced up to sa 
a “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” but the dream of this, no doubt, belongs to | the enthusi: ee etenes o i, peer ey bn 
csidwinter, and it will be full midsummer before we shall have the reality | 28 287° cnn Meee “thee 
Y Tsay! eenyenns was ot, qu ietly remarked : ae! 
theseet. | ism for you!” he Toron to’ Leeder compiaine bitterly of the pre- 
It would be useless to quarrel with managers for making even an inordinate | valence of crime in = enemas Metropolis, which it compares with 
quantity of hay while the sun shines, and therefore I shall not do it. But it does | New York, and thinks as bad.————A spirit medium in Wisconsin de- 
occur to me that the “ Spirits of just men made perfect” knew what were | clares that the spirits have broken him of the babit of chewing tobacco. A 
about when they insisted upon a “ Harp of a Thousand Strings ;” and that play- | Yer wise thing of the spirits; may they come East! Lond Brow 
one chord of fiddle is neither the wisest nor the baneouate® tho eluentionsl Gupartmnant & Se 
pe ano “174 pleasantest way of | Contemphated. Palace of the People, at Muswell, Hill, @ fact that af- 
commending that instrument to public favour. If Miss Keene, for instance, had had | fords an additional guarantee of the success of the undertaking. 
taken the bold step six weeks ago of alternating the ‘‘ American Cousin” at her | A Music Hall, to seat 2,400 persons, is nearly finished at Aberdeen. 
Theatre, with other pieces, novelties or antiquities, it matters not which, I can-| A “ grain elevator,’ which is a arrangement for di 
not help thinking she would have found ber account therein, and might have | ¢argoes cheaply aad cnpeeetonty S® Tee been putup at Hamilton, 
played her piéce de résistance on and on for months to come. Whereas the signal It will doubtless tend to increase the ee ti ache he thriving city. 
of alternation, when it shall now be given, will necessarily be the signal of ces" | moa. a ifien Hee hail thn gbekrnenes Saar 


Sbaksperean face but his name was — 
sation ; for it will amount to a confession that the powers of Mr. Asa Trenchard | Smith ! Artificially bent timber is being tried for a new sloop-of- 


at Philadelphia. If the plan is , it will ma- 
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ar, constructing ved. 
Washington, was officially gazetted on the 14th ult., and the latter may | been worked as thoroughly as a Mexican mine under the monks; and that the | ‘terially facilitate shipbuilding, roots roots and ly bent timber hav- 


be expected here, we presume, in the course of a few weeks. In the spe- best Macassar can no longer avail to lubricate the rusting wheels of the machine 
culations that have been afloat, attributing the change to this or that | dramatical. 

cause, we decline to take any part, and caution our readers against at-| Be this as it may the theatres of the West have grown prosperous and stupid: 
taching any importance to them. We take this opportunity also of pro- | Tey st 20 more to be criticised than a Lord Mayor's Dinner, 

for the twentieth time—for the information of the V. Y. 

ios Sisto Gn diag t the ben of te Sabie wa this week into the heart of the Bowery in search of a drama. 
the ludicrous idea that we seek occasion or pretend in any way whatever 
to be looked upon as the organ of any one. Having had some experience 


| in nan SS ty ee ea even in the 

ie rovinces. Men q ike tea ; the real strength and 

nee are wot propery drawn out lat me in 

—Of a pulpit orator out West an enthusiastic critic 

writes Se bin tend the most famed men of there are 

« Bastward the star ot” expectation takes its way—and I plunged one night | times when the flames of his pathos licks the everlasting hills with a roar 

bat apogee our soul to the depths fathomed by few other men.” 

I was not disappointed. At the Bowery Theatre I found a drama of the most | Baron Von anteuffel declines to accept a seat in the Lower House, to 

dramatic kind—no less sombre and splendid a play than the “ Knights of the | Paw fee LD oe ey of Luckau, Brandenburg.— 
Mist, or Jack Sheppard from his Cradle to his Grave.” What author claims | Bavk of England notes circulated for sixty years before 
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of the comfort and profit of entire independence, we have not the small- | this startling progeny for his own I know not. The play-bills of the East are| ‘erged nee linen-draper named Venghan, who pla 


est notion in the world of hanging a mill-stone around our necks. 





A Return from the Prairies. 
Not being scalped, tomahawked, or tossed by buffalo-bulls, as the jour 


to utter his counterfeits. Vaughan was condemned and exe- 
no more righteously gotten op than the play-bills of the West, and say nothing | cuted, swtod, the fret of hundreds for the like o@isen Two coun 
of the trivial people who pen the effusions that make actors eloqoent. The | went into a hatter’s to buy one of them a bat. dec ootng gn with 
style of the dialogue has a flavour of Bulwer. In listening to it, as in reading | » sample inside the crown uf which was inserted little } 
“ Zanoni” or “ Eugene Aram” one is pleasingly reminded of a death’shead |“ What is the glass for? raid one of the men. The other, ooge 





nals were resolved they should be, the sous of Lord Shaftesbury and the wreathed with mignonette and convolvulus. The morality of the play slso is | auch . em of rural ignorance, exclaimed : “ What for’ wi iy, for the 


the hat to see how it fits him, you stepid!’”——-——_A 

rather Bulwerish, depicting as it does the secret, but sterling virtues of a young 
Dake of Devonshire have returned in safety to this city, where they are iat i aso na ate hare ae a ea at |ndoe getteman bas been admted to praise ws a tiorney te 
reposing for a few days from their Western adventures, before starting | 5 i consummate scorn of all sorts of restraint yet who manifests the | me London, =? Bee 4 hw 
— ur through the Atlantic States. Lord Richard Gros | magnanimous and chivalric self-devotion in the most critical junctures of his of the Bible, io truc Messgimen fashion The 


venor, smitten more strongly with the prairie fever, has pursued bis | career, and surrenders the beloved of his heart to the friend of his soul, with the 








solitary way te the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and Vancouver’s Island. 


grave nobility of Bayard. 
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‘ee tle was habitual to 
private life. Like his uncle, the late Duke of Kent, Lord Frede- 
‘was every inch a martinet. 
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The Burns’ Centenoial anniversary promises to be well observed, 

wherever there is a Scotchman or the descendant of one; and where is 
there not ? gyn ew roads and bad weather on 
New Year's morning, the good old- foned custom of making calls was 
well kept up.— The Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth has left $700,000 to 
Yale College, more, probably, than the entire corporation is worth at pre- 
sent.—_—_—The Senate at Washington have moved into their new ball. 
——-——At Toronto, the Opposition candiJate for Mayor, Mr. Adam Wil- 
son, has been elected by a large majority. he City Council of 
Galveston, Texas, bave ibited the use of camels in their streets as a 
Buisance. — The Historical Society has been presented, by ladies 
subscription, with a likeness of Dr. Kane. Thomas Hicks is the painter. 
————Two English convicts, whose passage to this city was said to be 
paid by a London Society, have been detained by — 4 Tiemann, and 
are to be sent back in the ship they came in. he Scottish game 
of curling has been introduced to the Central Park, where it has been 
v iy played for the past few days.——_——The new Catalogue of 
the British = confirms the ramour that Robert Chambers of Edin- 
burgh is the author of the Vestiges of the Natural History‘of the Creation. —— 
Punch says that, to make Game Pie, you should procure your Game from 
poachers, and then you will have it ready boned._-——The same au- 
thority has this Case in Point : Talk of ogy the “ Pointed Style ” 
into the Public Offices, said Bernal Osborne, to Sir Benjamin the other 
day ; “ Look what a mess Bulwer Lytton has made of it ! ’’—— —— 
The Tribune is amusingly jocose upon the idea of Liberty being personi- 
fled by a equaw, upon the new U.S. one cent piece. The equaw, says 
our neighbour, is one of the most degraded of womankind. Perbaps the 
design was satirical. The London 7imes is laughed at for a semi- 
editorial blunder, perfection being required in the great regulator of 
(London) boman affaire. The Times, in its issue of the 14th ult., speaks 
of Lord Napier sacceeding Lord Abercromby at the Hague. Lord Aber- 
eromby isa minor, and not in the diplomatic service at all. The ex- 
minister is the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, as has been more than once 
stated in these columus. A telegraph cable, 240 miles long, has 
been shipped from England, to connect Victoria with Tasmania.—-—— 
The Eton boys have left Windsor, in q of an epidemic, caused 
by the bad drainage and impure water of the town._—————The Russian 
nobles refuse to liberate the serfs, without receiving full indemnity, 
The Emperor of Japan bas died of cholera_———The Red Sea Cable 
is in progress, and within a twelvemonth, says the London Timec of the 
16th alt., England will probably be in daily communication with India. 
The Episcopal Methodists met at their church in Fourth Avenue 
on Tuesday evening, to take leave of the four Canadian clergymen, mis- 
aionaries for British Columbia.———— marriage is arranged, and will 
shortly take place, between the Hon. George Watson Milles, eldest son ol 
Lord Sondes, and the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Stracey, Bart., of 
Rackheath Hall, Norfolk. Verdi’s new Opera “Simon Bocca 
Negra,” appears to be worthy of M. Julien and Herr Von Joel. All eorts 
of noises, bells, canmon, anvils, and bammera, monks roaring vespers, and 
finally, a chorus of Newfoundland dogs barking, mae the operatic 
score, and give emphasis to the instr tati he two sons of 
Robert Burns, experiencing some difficulty in attending the Glasgow fes- 
tival, having promised to attend the annual dinner of the Buins Club at 
Damfries, bave agreed, one to attend at the latter place and the other at 
Glasgow.————Lord and Lady Bury sailed in the Asia for Liverpool 
on Wednesday.—_———_The New Brunswick Legislature will meet on the 































































































Dragoons who fell so gloriously Cute Se Sikh Cam , was noted 
for brilliant riding—lacked the grace which is ordinarily, errone- 
ously, associated with military equitation. 

en I saw Sir Henry Havelock—for the last time—at the outpost 
known as the Cawnpore Battery within the Lueknow entrenchment—his 
aspect was care-worn, if not haggard. Yet no one could have antici- 
pated that his end was so near. At a moment when officers of all arms 
were “ irregular’’ in point of costume, the precision of his dress was re- 
markabie. While Regimental officers of all es were glad to share 
the wardrobe, scant and seedy enough, of half-caste civilians in the un- 
covenanted service, and when members of the Staff, like Sir John Inglis, 
Brigadier Eyre, Colonel Napier, etc., appeared in red or dove-coloured 
shirts, sadly weather-stained, and worn rather like the blouse of a 
Parisian ouvrier, than the Roman tunic, Havelock was only less 
to be envied than Sir James Outram, for a ation of the 
proprieties of military equipment. To be sure, the mise en sctne was 
somewhat hostile to the conventionalities of Stultz and Buckmaster. 
In a garrison which reminded one of the partizan of the Chris- 
tino Camp in the Basque Provinces,—where all, from the Brigadier to 
the Camp follower, were equally “ out at elbows,”—the blue frock of 
Sir James Outram, profusely braided, after the fashion of a Major-Gene- 
ral’s undress uniform, with the accessories of trousers with gold stripes 
and well fitting boots, produced a sensation which the finical mode of 
Count D’Orsay or Lord Chesterfield never evoked in Rotten Row. Sir 
Henry Havelock’s costume resembled the undress of a Staff-Surgeon. 
Unlike the usual appointments of a Brigadier-General, it was destitute 
of gold or braid. On the occasion to which I allude, Sir Henry walked 
with other staff officers in the rear of General Outram, who was attended 
on either side by Brigadier (now Sir Jobn) Inglis, as Commander of the 
Garrison, and Colonel Napier, Chief of the Staff. Having inspected the 
earth-works, near the Thuggee jail, Sir James barangued the troops. It 
seemed strange, on such an oecasion, that the true Hero of the memora- 
ble siege should be in the back of so animating a spectacle. It 
was only a few days before that Havelock headed the es commanded 
ty Niel and Outram, which forced their way into the beleaguered Resi- 

jency. 

For the rest, of Havelock it could not be eaid as Edmand Burke said 
of another type of the Anglo-Saxon race, that he was “ made to be loved.’’ 
His manners were not |, At all times he was cold, reserved, and scant 
of speech. The rank and file who encountered death to gain his ap- 
revel, and whose affectionate homage has been secured by Captains less 
Nustrious than Havelock, did not love him. They respected him, the 
trusted in his genius and his fortitude, and they feared him. Of this 
had proof at Lucknow, after the partial relief of the Residency. The 
name of General Niel was on every tongue. The re; 



































trated the whole camp. It was as if another Dessaix, the object of an 
Army’s idolatry, had died. The truth is that Niel, like Henry Lawrence, 
had endeared himself to the mass by the warmth of his heart. I can well 
recollect the wid ief for Nicholson’s untimely end ; how the 
soldiers who had fought under the walls of Delhi, and joined Lord Clyde’s 
7th of February, according to the St. John Globe.— ‘the Roman Ca-| Army before Lucknow, bewailed bis loss ; how strong men wept when 
tholic Church of St. James, in Montreal, was destroyed by fire on the 3rd | they spoke of his heroism.—It was not until after Havelock’s death that 
inst, The loss is over $100,000, Mr. Ulmann has made arrange- | the real greatness of the conqueror of Oude was appreciated. When the 
ments with Mr. Barry to occupy the Boston Theatre for a lengthened 
period, for the purpose of giving opera, ballet, drama, and lectures, al- 
ternately with New York. —A country editor, more intent on bis 
object than nicely honourable in the means to attain it, wrote some me- 
diocre verses to which he attached Mr. W. Cullen Bryant’s name, for the 
of proving that the name would carry them through the press. 

daly went the round, and appeared ia two os ne oo 

New Year’s Day. The poet himself very = rebukes liberty 
taken with him, and the editor, it should be added, has apologised.—_—— 
The Bankrupt David Hughes, the story of whose extensive frauds and 
+ to Australia was told in the Albion of the hie aretegl 466, was com- 








Havelock’s death to the authorities at Calcutta, he only echoed the pre- 

vailing ote of the Camp at Alumbagh. In life no shouts of welcome 
reeted the trae Hero of Lucknow, as he walked among his soldiers ; in 
eath few tears, save those of his own circle, followed him. 

I give you my im ons, in good faith, as a member of the Lucknow 
Garrison. It is of little uence to add, as my own conviction, that 
Sir Henry Havelock, after Sir Henry Lawrence and General Nicholson, 
waa the true Hero of the War in The true My ny A nobilit: 
of the Christian Warrior, as evineed in acts of mercy to vanquished, 
shone forth more brightly in Havelock than in any of his contemporaries. 
There was a moment when even the excellent Sir Henry Lawrence 

tO Counecte wt ~esianne with tue age yer Sebo 

icholson appears to have been hurried into acts of violence foreign ta 
his real nature. The ardent soul of General Niel was lashed into fu: 
by the atrocities of the rebela. Alone among the Captains of 
time Havelock, like Bayard, is without reproach. Apart from the re- 
nown of his victories, it is the imperishable glory of the great Captain 
of his age that, amid the horrors of merciless warfare, while proving the 
truest avenger of his race, he vindicated the honour of the C 
name. 

I am well aware that, in this “burry-graph,” I can add little to what 
is already known of the Great Captain. My brief cento derives whatever 
interest it may possess from the circumstance that during some years 
—and y at the relief of Lucknow,—I enjoyed facilities for trac- 
ing his career, accessible to few. It would be easy to tell a tale alread 
told—to rehearse his victories and recapitulate his glories. But the life 
of Havelock is to History what Fresco is to Painting. Colouring would 
out mar the simplicity of Trath—Amid the numerous memoirs of the In- 
dian Mutiny, the Memorial of Havelock is yet to be written. The fame 
and the memory of the illustrious warrior belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
race an out the Old ae the New. — was more than 
many co-religionists would represent. He was not merely a pious 
Dissenter. He was truly an illustrious Christian soldier. Will no great 
writer of our time perform for the memory of Havelock, what 
performed for that of Nelson? 


eS 
Ovituary. 

Lrevtenant-CoLtoneL Hut, C.B.—We have already announced the 
death of Lieut.-Col. J. P. Hunt, C.B., late of the 11th 
formerly of the 52nd Regt. of Light penaten, ati oecurred at Walmer, 
Kent, in the 78th year Lty This gallant officer entered the army 
in 1799, and accompanied the 52ad to the Ferrol in 1800; was present 
in the action of the Heights. He accompanied Sir John Moore as bis 
aide-de camp on the expedition to Sweden, and afterwards to Portugal, 
and served throughout that arduous campaign until the embarcation of 
the troops at Coranna, Served with the second battalion daring the 





to give up his money and veluablea on his arrival at Melbourne, 
advices from his creditors being received just twenty four hours in ad- 
vance of his landing ————It is rumoured that the Yates-Thackeray 
squabble is settled, by the process of matual apology and regret. This 
is infinitely preferable to law and scandal. 
———- 
THE HERO OF LUCKNOW. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 

We are indebted to the sometime Editor of the Delhi Gazette, now in 
this country, for the unflattered sketch of General Havelock which is 
subjoined, and which has just now a peculiar interest. 

I suw the late Sir Henry Havelock for the first time, in 1852, at Camp 
Poona in the Dekhan. Although a distinguished officer of many years’ 
service in India, the then Colonel Havelock had only attained the rank 
of Deputy Adjutant General of H. M.’s troops in the Bomba Presidency. 
As the frierd and adviser of the lamented Lord Frederick Fitz-Clarence, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay rev Havelock exercised an influ- 
ence wider than that eeaaty conquest to the office which he filled. Under 
the m of the “ Double Government,” the organisation of the Royal 

pany’s services in the three Presidencies was distinct. On the 

same pean at Army bead-quarters might be seen, during the 
“ drill-season,”’ two Adjutants-General of equal rank! The one, selected 
from the Royal Army, as in the instance of Havelock, superintended the 
discipline and administration of the Queen’s forces, the other, a member 
of the Company’s Army, exercised the same functions in regard to the 
Native troops and the Regiments in the Company’s service. 
From the numerical superiority of the Conpeng’ forces, the _. 
petvenem, it not the emoluments, of the Chief of the of the 
were necessarily less than those the officer 
entrusted with the administrative details of the t par 
excellence. But the best reply to the Times, at the outset of the Crimean war, 
in reference to the inefficiency of the British Army, and the comparative 
superiority of the East India Company’s levies, may be found in the fact 
that to Havelock, and not to a veteran of the Indian establishment, was 
conceded the task of reorganizing the drill and discipline of European 
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gard for his memory the 
was not confined to his own Regiment, the Madras Fusiliers. It pene-| — 


“ Hero of the Redan,” communicated from Cawnpore the intelligence of | ‘ian. 


of Foot, and | 





CotongL Percevar.—Colonel Perceval, Serjeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Lords, has died in London, aged 72, after a protracted illness. The 
| er officer formerly represented the cognty of Sligo in the House of 

mons, having been returned for the county at the general election 
in 1831, and during the 10 years he was in Parliament gave a zealous 
~ oe to the Conservative party, ee against the Reform 
Bill, the Municipal Corporation Bill, &e. Sir R. Peel’s short Admin- 
istration of 1835 he was Treasurer of the Ordnance, and in 1841 he va- 
cated his seat in the House of Commons to accept the appointment which 
he held up to his decease, on the Admiral Sir G. F. Te- 
signing in order to sake office as one of the Lords of the Adm , on 
the formation of the late Sir R. Peel’s Government. He 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. H. Destrange, and was for some years 
Colonel of the King’s County Militia. The office of Serjeant-at-Arms is 
to attend the person of the to arrest offenders of rank, and to 
attend on the Lord High Steward of Eagland when he sits in judgment 
on traitors, also on the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and 
on both Houses of Parliament, and, if need be, on the Lord Mayor of 
London. Their number was limited to 80 by the 13th of Richard IL, 
oop. 6. In old books they are called virgatories, because once car- 
ried silver rods, gilt, as now do maces. During the of Par- 
liament one is arate in each house. The appoint- 
ment is in the gift of the 


Mr. B. Wron.—Mr. Benjamin Wyon, whose death was announced last 
week, was born in 1802, and succeeded his father, Mr. T. Wyon, as chief 
engraver of her Majesty’s seals, in 1830. The chief actions of the 
late gifted metalist were the great seal of George IV.,a very masterly 
production, and a medal of Dr. Hutton. His later productions were a 
medal struck for the city of Londoa in commemoration of the passing of 
the Reform Bill ; medals also for the City, commemorating the —" 
Soe ee et en eee of the Prince of Wales. He 
also executed the forthe city of London in honour ofthe vat pad 
by the praenh Sager oat Rage oee Tn aa ae Ege 
nia. — 


In Saville-row, London, Richard Bright, M.D., F. in bis 70th , one of 
leaders of the medical Lawton Ma} ne ; 


orse Guards, Blues.— At , WwW. * 
Dep.-Comm.-Gen.— At Brighton, Terrick Haultain, -, of the Ports- 
lade, Sussex, late Dep. Paymr.-Gen., Horse Guards.— 3 
Wight, ——— Hoffme’ alee eee ty of My sf fever 

rought on exposure in zealous discharge jaty, Lieut. Lacy 
, RN., HAS. Alecto.—In London, Alex. % 
of Hospitals.— park , Kent, R. C. T 5 RN 
Kingston, C. W., Alderman de |’ Armitage, Editor and Publisher of the Kings- 
ton .—In this city, suddenly, Francis C. Wemys, a most esteemed come- 





Appoiurnients. 


Army. 


A Loxe Suor.—A new gun, invented by Messrs. Armstrong, of New- 
castle, has been satisfactorily tested A, knead 


toknown. At an elevation of 33 degees it has sent 


A series of experiments, at Chatham, for the purpose of testing the 
advantages to be obtained in — charges of gan-powder by magnetic 
electricity, have been attended with complete success,—Tole, the deser- 
ter from the 7th Fusiliers before Se! l, whose case has been before 
to be kept in penal servitude. for lift--Maj-Ges. sis W. ¥. Willlaes, 
to ept servitude .— Maj .F. 
Commaplons of W returned 


oolwich Garrison, has to Woolwich from No- 
va Scotia.—A handsome mural monument has been erected in the fine 
old church of St. John’s, Perth, to the officers and pri- 
vates of the 90th Infantry, who fell or during the Crimean cam- 
paign.—A recent states that are still increasing 
the defences in the bourhood of Portsmouth. Near Fort Cumber- 


a “ariil A. poy eee _ " “Grenadier 
arge lor ar practice. t. letoa, 
Guards, has been nay Private Secretary snd Atd-de-camp to the 
Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, v. Major St. resigned. 


Wan-Orrice, Dec. 14.—30th Ft : Gent Cadet R.H. 0'G. Haly, te be Bu. 87th : 
Gent Cadet R. A. Hickson, to be En. 


’ 


un 

16th Ft, to be , V Branfill, who ex. 10th: Lt sale. 
and Native troops alike in Western India, years before the exigency arose | Walcheren campaign, In January, 1811, he embarked for the Peninsula, | 17th: Cor King to be Lt. Mil Train: En Townley to be Lt, v Dowling, who 
which made his name for ever memorable ; and that to the Hero of Luck | and was present io rsuit of action of Sabugal, battle of Fu-| ret. 5th Ft: Byt Lieut-Col Master to be Lt-Col, y Kenned wyty  y 
now are due, in { measure, the victories which the Bombay Sepoys, | entes d’Onor, and all the various affairs in which the Light Division was | Hogge to be Maj; Lt Carlisle to be Capt. 7th: En to ret 
like their comrades of the 834, the 86th, the 64th, and the 78th Regiments | engaged in that campaign. during the last three months of which, and at | Sale. 22d: Lt k » Sth, to be L4, ¥ Wilson who ex. Sist:' En La Touche 
—toldiers trained under the eye of Havelock —achieved, from the country | the aifuir near Alfayates, be commanded the secoud battalion. Hie com- | be BU. 4th: LA Newton, Ssth, to be Lt, v Shier, who ex. 85th: Ba 
of the Mabrattas to the pitched battles and fortresses of Cawnpore and | manded the first battalion at the siege and assault of Badajoz, on which res. 8th: Lt Biackett to be Capt, « Kalght, who ret Rifle Brig: Bvt-Lt Col 










ic 
occasion the command of the second ~~ of the Light Division de- 
volved on him ; for his condnet on this day he was promoted to the 
brevet rank of lieut..colonel, Commanded the same brigade when the 
army went to repel Marshal Marmont from his incarsion into 
Portugal. Commanded the first battalion of the 52d throughout the 
campaign of 1812, including the battle of Salamanca and action of San 
Manos ; served with the Light Division during the ons of Mar- 
shal Soult to relieve Pampelana. In 1813 be com the volunteers 
of the Light Division at the assault of San 
pow | wounded ; for his conduct on this occasion be was promoted to an 
effective lieut-col’cy in the 60th. He had received the gold medal and 


Lord Frederick Fitzcla- 
mournful 


i, 
i 
i 


on 
of that gentleness w 


He was no ter of persons on the clasps, and the silver war medal and two clasps, for his services. 
action, the popularity of the Duke of York among the a 
rank and file, he was truly the “ soidier’s friend.” As the eye scanned| Commrssary-Generat Sm Raxpoutra Rovru.—The late Sir Randol 
the ficent plain, gli beneath the blue effulgence of an Asian | Isham Routh, K.C.B., was the son of Richard Routh, Esq., who was 
, with the clinguent glories of mimic wartare, it was impossible to de- | many — Chief Justice of the British colony of Newfoundland. Sir 
ride the enthusiasm wherewith Mr. Ruskin loves to invest a landscape of | Rando 


was bora at Poole, Dorsetshire, in 1787, and married in 1815 
(at Paris), Marie Josephine, grand-daughter of Colonel Laminiere, Secre- 
tary General of the Gardes de Corps of Louis XVI. On her death he 
married (at Quebec) Marie Louise, daughter of Judge Tachereau and 
niece of the French Bithop of Canada. He was educated at Eton Col- 
lege. He served for 37 years in Jamaica, at Walcheren, under the Duke 
of Wellington in the Peninsula, and at Waterloo. He also served in the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies and Canada, where he became for come 
time a member of the Executive Council. While holding this office he 


Turver, or Jules Janin to exaggerate the splendid extravagance of Ho- 
race Vernet. And then it was living life! What “ effects” of chromatic 
economies in apie! 


,”’ the 10th Hussars in crimson overalls, the Sappers in bright soar- 
contrasting with the snowy white jackets of the 3rd Europeans, the 
Horse Artillery ia blue and gold, the refreshing green, albeit sombre, of 
of the 4th (Native) Rifles relieving the “thin red line” of the 86th 
“County Downs,” and numerous details of European and Native 





perintendence of the relief fund during the Irish famine. In 1826 he was 
appointed Commissary-General, and this office he retained up to the time 
recorded. 


On the right of the Commander-in-Chief rides Havelock in undress 
Staff uniform. of bis death, which we have heretofore 


He is cold and stern, the least demonstrative of that bril- 
liant throng. The eye alone denotes the mens divinior. But for the eye, 
not large or luminous, but keen and intense as an eagle's, there was little 
in Havelock’s presence to arrest attention. If his career, from his first 
essay in arms to the closing scene, did not illustrate the genius of sus- 
tained energy and action, one would bave iiaagined from bis bearing, that 
Se ramrmne Oe 0 coke. At a time when the ad- 
mirers present Emperor French Hay oa | horseman- 
sbip as an attribute of an “Imperial mind,” it 


Sim J. S. Mackenzm, Banr.—Sir James Sutherland Mackeozie, Bart., 
died at Kensiugtoa on the 23rd Nov., in bis 54th . He succeeded his 


? 
: 
d 
: 


to state that 


was knighted by patent in Canada, and received his K.C.B. for his su-| and 
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rtil Corps: En er to ; En Hewett to ; EW 
Smyth, to be En. t Rev D Arthur to be to Gar at Ft George. 
Memo ; Maj-Gen Studd, Lt-Col h-p Unatt, perm to ret by sale. 





Tue Caxnonapine aT QuEENSTOwN.—A court-martial has been held at 
Queenstown, on board the Nile, on Lieut. B. A. Luckraft, second lieut. of 


and unofficer-like 


portion residen 

3ist of October, by a loud and prolonged canaoaading from the Hawke. 
must be still fresh in the minds of the public, and the proceedings were 
an investigation of the charge against the oflcer who bad ordered tho 
cannonading, Lieut. L evidence of the gunner was to the 
Oe re Oe eS ee 
been “ drinking.” The gunner did ali he to prevent the orders 
for the cannonading being executed. Witnesses were 

prisoner who spoke as to his babitwal sobriety, and gave evidence to 


show that be was labouring under disease of the caused by sun- 
bina. Ttubies ef esol een 


been 
off at Chatham on the 10th al 











1859. 
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New Books. 


Biblical literatare grows, with the widening results of scholarship at 
home, and of adventurous research abroad. Indeed we had almost 
thought that Palestine was an exhausted theme, until we lighted upon 
two thick duodecimos from Harper & Bros., entitled The Land of the Book. 
They are written by Dr. W. M. Thomson, for twenty-five years an 
American Missionary resident in Syria and the Holy Land. The work 
is @ very copious and profoundly interesting one, intended to illustrate 
the incumerabie allusions which we meet in Scripture, to manners, cus- 
toms, scenes, and scenery, local and contemporaneous. Long study of | 





“ Here we are, then,” said he ; “ out, and open the gate, Dick ; I'd 
matters falling immediately under his cognisance, and the habit of jot- | do it, only I can tral you with’ the rishons” : 
ting down his observations, have given to Dr. Thomson’s remarks an ap- ti oe green pastare-field which we drove into, with » score 
parent force and precision, sometimes wanting when clever men make a very 


rapid tour through places, whose associations are calculated to warm 


the imagination. An extract in another column shows something of the | The house 


author’s style ; nor must we omit to notice the countless and well-graved 
wood-cuts that stud the pages. At a guess, there cannot be fewer than 
three hundred of them. Many are original, being taken from drawings 
made by Dr. Thomson’s son. Viewed together with the several maps aud 
plans, they form of themselves quite a pictorial tour. 

A very pretty child’s book, from Ticknor & Fields, is Willie Winkie's 
Nursery Songs of Scotland, slightly touched up for New England under- 
staoding—in view of sundry idiomatic Scotticisms—by Mrs. Silsbee, and 
daintily served up in fancifully embroidered pages. They number some 
forty or so, and bear the familiar names of Ballantyne, Miller, Smart, 
Rodger, and Ferguson, among the authors, Fall too are they of cheeri- 
ness and homely allusion, and those nameless little graces which have 
made for Scottish poetry an enduring household fame.—The same Boston 
firm sends us another nicely printed book, Christmas Hours, appealing to 
the Mftle hearts of little people. The tone of the anonymous writer is 
religious, and she has an evident wish developed, though not quite 
successfully carried out, to inculcate Church principles in an agreeable, 
friendly manner, wherever her words may be carried. 

And still another serious book, from the same press. Thorndale, or the 
Conflict of Opinions, is the latest of William Smith’s works, and finds its 
way to our table as an American publication, though it really made its 
appearance in England and has been favourably mentioned by the re- 
views there. It is an old grievance, and one against which we bave often 
protested, that the British source is in many cases omitted. Without 
any whining over the authors’ non-requital, or ejaculations touching | 
copyright, we repeat that American readers are often inconvenienced by 
want of attention on this point.—Tp return to the book itself: the story 
is simple, touching, and not unnataral, if not very original. Charles 
Thorndale, broken in health, retires toa lovely residence on the Bay of 
Naples, to pen his own melancholy thoughts about the past, the present, | 
and the futare—and, while yet in the prime of life, to die. The author, 
an old school-comrade, while wandering in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
crosses accidentally the path recently trodden by his deceased friend; 
enters the very house lately occupied by him; and discovers, as 
the only relic of poor Thorndale, a dusty despatch box containing 
the M.S., which appears before the world in these pages.—Naturally, 
the retrospect of a student's life discloses the ashes of a vio- 
lent, passionate, and early love, which amoulders and flickers to the 
last confines of the grave. But the record of disappointed hopes creates 
a neverfailing interest in the hearts of us poor mortals, who are all suv 
ject to the same complaints and saffer (many of us) in a similar manner. 
There is a great deal of transcendentalism to be found in these pages 
—much common-place philosophy, that reminds the reader of Arthur 
Help’s style in his “ Friends in Council ;” and we have marked many 
passages as well worthy of a second perusal. The concluding portions 
of the volume contains the “ Confession of Faith of an Eclectic and Uto- 
pian Philosopher,” and we must confess that we have found that part ra- 
ther hard reaaing. ee 

Here and there, a reader gifted with good memory may recollect how 
high was our commendation of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.’ The au- 
thor of that graphic picture of Ragby under Dr. Arnold now comes be- 
fore the public with a book that bears this title: The Scouring of the 

White Horse ; or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk ; and thus | 
does the Ezaminer speak of it. We do not remember that our friend Tom 
Brown was open to the objection urged by that paper. 

A duly colourless old gentl is introduced into this as the 
antiquary, and he is supposed to provide the London Clerk with antiquarian 
details to the book—which is the story of a curious and plea- 
g back traditionally to the days of the Round Table, 
This gentleman being asked by the clerk why he does not himself write 
n, says that nobody would care about his old- 


world talk, for that “aman must understand and be in sympathy with 
his own generation to coax it intocaring about an older one.”’ The only | 





genera- 
tion who neither thinks nor feels with it ; but however coaxable may be 
the uncultivated million, there can be no appeal made to the 
of a worthy People by a method that implies contempt of its intelligence. 
That is what is implied by the manner of writing books, that has be- 
come so common in our day, which bases itself on the assumption that a 
thing worth telling truly and plainly, told as the teller himself wiehes it 
to be heard, told as he sees it with his actual eyes and feels it with his 
actual heart, is something too wise and great, or at least too recondite 
for an ordinary audience. Popular writing now means too often speak- 
ing behind a mask with a perpetual grin == it, using true words per- 
haps with some almost inevitable feeling gpa or pity for the pro- 
fane also the true face with them. 


iF 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to us without giving, in pity to our distaste 
medicine of truth, a surfeiting dose of the sugar of fiction. We 
ve our way made easy for us with familiar sha’nt’s and isn’ts, 


governors, and Jems and Neds, with the loves of a country 
s farmhouse. Brorything I ob i by 


bettaeqieees 
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ness which in its own substance ‘t fails toshow. True sturdiness 
in literatare believes in the might of true meaning sound feeling 
Plainly spoken, and when it bas anything to say, says it directly, sim 
By, Sak OO tal of eagrenicn it ean muster. pwd oy UR 
dpe peat dwells ceepheae 4) bomg te od 
that be shall be—in mind sad one with his he will not fiud an 
English public so much below ‘os those writers take it to be who beat 
about for eireaitoas ways of telling what they know, and show incessantly 
Sd eile Gut eenaen 1s Unio, Say Se tomnmaiating 
their speech to tastes of profane they address. The 


v of them, and walk pore ale: Lag By inted out 
is favourites to me, y one short-horn, back was like a 
ki , though pate Sewne be cay ae hanteames ter Gat Gavan, 

an old brick building, with chimneys and | windows ; 
running found i, os tick that you coulin't sos teungh +’ ana teyeet tren 
ru » 80 thic t you n't see 5 a 
kitchen mn and an orchard. Ou e enclosure stood four such elms as 





if T could oaly- eet about it, | 
only get people to tell me it, | 


has a sister for him to fall in love with, and who lives in a farm-house | book had its edi! ané@ its editi j = 
near the hill of the White Horse. tions, ang ons—and then it died ; and there are 


bibliomaniacs we wot of who would give its weight in gold for a copy, 


in the o t to learn | tis day. Now the title of this rare and curious tome was “ Daily 


Crumbs,” and here is an exact picture of it, in which all its external 
features (including size) are faithfully reproduced. 

a, Sehr, 
and “Daily Crambs” was the first publication 
of an American house, the most imposing of 
whose recent issues is a work in fifteen royal 
|ootavo volumes of 760 double-column pages— 
enough to make a mountain of “ Daily Crambs.” 
In other words, that was the first, as the New 
American Cyclopoedia is the latest, of the books 
which bear the impriot of D. Appleton & Co. 













| We believe our readers will find entertainment and instruction in ascend- 


ing, with us, the tall oak from its seminal acora ; in drifting down to 
the great stream from that fountain head of ‘ Daily Crambs’’—of which, 





I never saw before, and a walnut-tree nearly as big as they, with queer great 

close to the ground, on Vulch tke tal 
There was only a ay at tee te vel foot- up 
to the front door, so we drove into the farm: at the ; and while Joe 
and his man took care of the chestnut, I time to look about, and think what 


upon. 
The yards across, and was full of straw where the 

wer ag wt nothing but their snouts out; lots of poultry were i 

and about before the barn-doors, and P were fluttering down 

them, and then u ~ ek barns and stables, which 

ran all round the yard. ‘The rickyard, fall of long stacks of hay and round 


stacks of corn, pene. A terrier and spaniel were sleeping in sunny cor- 
was stalking about and looking at the pigs ; and every- | 


ners, and a grey’ ; 
ons looked sleepy and happy, and as if lite went easily along at Elm Close 
‘arm. 


From the verse, partly traditional and partly private jest, that enlivens 
one of its chapters, we quote this poem, supposed to be eung by a brawny 
young carter : 

CUPID'S GARDEN. 
As I war in Ca-bit’s in 
Not mwoar nor an hour, 
°T wur ther I zeed two may-dens 
Zittin under Cu-bit’s bower, 
A-gatherin of sweet jassa-mine, 
ly and the rose. 
These be the fairest flowers 
As in the gardia grows. 
I vondl to one o’ them, 
These wabe her I zays, 
“ Be you engaged to arra young man, 
Come tell to me, I prays.” 
“T beant engaged to narra young man, 
I solemnly declare ; 
I aims to live a may-den, 
And still the lau-rel wear.” 
~ I, “ My stars and gar-ters! 
. oy a ape AOS 
Yor a vine young mayd as nev 
omar al ma kid looked #1 
it Vother ma: 00) it me, 
And vrom ed nek cae tian lager 
Zays she, “ Let thee and I go our own Waay, 
And we'll let she go shis'n.” 

It should be added, for the information of American and untravelled 
readers, that the Vale of the White Horse derives its name, from the vast 
figure of a horse on the side of one of the Berkshire hills. The ground is 
rolling and unwooded, the soil chalky, the covering turf. The tarfbeing 
cut out from the soil, the large anims!, all in white, is visible ot many 
milos distance ia shat Upen Country. Tradttionfspeaks of a local victory 
of King Alfred over the Danes having given occasion to this memorial, 
and declares that it was executed during that Monarch’s life. The 
“scouring ” spoken-of above, is of course a mere clearing away of young 
herbage, that tend to obliterate the figure. 


“An Englishman in America —for whose position and ability to dis- 
cuss the subject on which he writes, we can personally vouch—addresses 
us a protest against certain periodicals here, which he says, are “ ever- 
lastingly harping on the jealousy entertained by England and English- 
men of America and her literature.” This is @-propos to the all-but uni- 
versal condemnation paseed by the Atheneum, and one or two critical 
journals of the same stripe, upon authors who date from any part of this 
Republic. But with all respect to our correspondent, we do not think the 
question is worth raising. Booksellers and book-readers in the old 
country understand it better than any learned Thebans of the metro- 
politan press. The concluding paragraph of our “ Englishman’s ” 
communication contains however a fuct that should be put on record— 
coming, as it does, from high authority. 

“ At the period of my perusing one of these attacks on Englishmen for 
not nam ~ the claims of American authors, I received a letter from 


a gen gland well-known in the world of letters and the poli- 


tical world, the friend of Macaulay, Wordsworth, Thomas Moore, &c., 
from which (as bearing on the point in question) I make the following 


extract. 


“**T send you for your boys, a set of the Readers, issued by our Irish Board of 
Education. These will, I know, iaterest them ; and will show to our American 
friends how highly their li is appreciated here, nearly one third of the 
volumes consisting of extracts from their own writers and poets.’ ” 








Hine Arts. 

A pleasani and sociable set of men are the Artists of this city—apart 
from their professiooal wurth—as every invited guest at their “ Recep- 
tion,” on Tuesday evening, must have felt. Their occasional entertain- 
ments are indeed among the most enjoyable of those that crowd upon a 
New York season. Pictures fresh from the easel, music at intervals, 
the continuous hum of conversation, the passing criticism or compliment, 
the presence of fair guests, and in short the air of rational festivity that 
prevails throughout, make this little féte, we eay, unique of its kind. 

Of the works of Art exhibited for the first time on Tuesday, it is euffi- 
cient to say—for they may come hereafter more legitimately under no- 
tice, being then visible by daylight—that there was decided excellence 
apparent in sundry old and some less familiar quarters, which we shall 
hope to recognise more distinctly anon. In the mean time we beg leave 
to offer our congratulatory compliments to Messrs, E. D. E. Greene, Geo. 
H. Hall, and A. F. Bellows, the Committee of Arrangements. 

SS — 
FROM ACORN TO OAK, 
IN THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 
Something more than thirty years since, a diminutive book was pub- 


- | lished with the imprimatur of a New York house, which, having been 


brought into the world by the obstetrical processes usaal on such occa- 
sions, lived its little book-life, and died its little death, and was pro- 
foundly forgotten, as only books can be forgotten. But not by all the 
world ; for there yet remain half-a-dozen gentlemen in Appletons’ Build- 
ing, who, touched with a tender sentiment of gratitude for the slender 
spring whence a broad stream of prosperity has flowed, ever swelling, 


* | down to them, drank to its memory on New Year’s Day. For it wasa 


tremendous little book in its generation, and it made a sensation ; puffers 
puffed it, and cold, critical intelligences forbore to “cut it up;” its 
‘‘ moral tone ” was described as “ healthy,” and its“ mechanical execu- 
tion ” as eminently worthy of the “ varied and interesting contents ;” 
the author was “ to be congratulated,” and the publisher was “ enter- 
prising,” and every body else, who was so fortanate as to have a hand in 
the making of it, had something to be proud of. So this wonderful little 


by the way, a tarry sailor man once bought, literally, a peck, he being in 


that limber condition of paid-off-ness which is supposed to render all - 


sailor-men prodigal, and disposed to lord it, on a treasury of “ three 
| jolly dollars” — 

One for to spend, 
And one for to lend, 

And one for to carry home to my friend. 

The foundation of the “house” was laid by Mr. Daniel Appleton, fa- 
ther of the gentlemen composing the present firm, at a small store in 
| Exchange Place, opposite the old Post Office. Here a double business 
| was transacted, one side of the premises being devoted to dry goods, 
| under the personal superintendence of the proprietor ; the other to booke, 
under the management of Mr. Wm. H. Appleton, senior of the existing 

partnership. 

“ Daily Crumbs” was followed by “ Gospel Seeds,” bearing about the 
| same relation to “ Daily Crumbs” that the toe-nail does to the thumb- 
nail, and thereby indicating an enlargement of operations, But in those 
days, and subsequently, when the business had been removed to Clinton 
| Hall, where the Park Bank now stands, the Messrs. Appleton did not 
| find religious publications profitable—with the exception of “ The 
| Marys,” “The Marthas,” and “ The Hannahs” of Robert Philip, James’s 
| * Anxious Inquirer,” and Dr. Sprague’s “ Letters to a Daughter,’’ and 
| * Lectares to Youog People.” Two thousand copies was considered a 
large edition then. ‘ 
| Afterwards, the Messrs. Appleton removed, for “ more room,” to 208 
| Broadway—then about 22 feet wide by 50 feet in depth—where many of 
| the more important publications, which have so largely contributed to 
| the success of the house, first saw the light. Among these, Ure’s “ Dic- 
| tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines” was one of the most saccess- 
| ful. Editions of the Prayer Book, of various sizes—the works of Byron, 
and of Mvore—“ Tales for the People,’ which extended to twenty-five 
volumes—all met with liberal sales. A-propos of “ Tales for the People,” 
it is a maxim among our publishers, that an American public soon 
tires of uniform styles of book, such as “ Family Libraries,” “ Libraries 
of Ohoiee Reading,” “ Popular Libraries,” &c. ; whereas in England, 
people will accept “Shilling Libraries” and “ Railroad Libraries,’’ in 
linked redness long drawn ont, ¢o on iuterminable extent. 

Some of the School Books published at 200 Broadway have proved 
very saleable. Take a notable example : at the printing house of the 
Appletons is a press, made expressly for Webster’s Spelling- Book, which 
prints both sides at once. As this is the only press of its kind in exist- 
ence, so Webster’s “ Speller” is the only book requiring a press eo rapid, 
and on which a single book is being printed without interraption from 
January to December. The sale of Webster’s “Speller” amounts to 
more than one million per annum, and more have been sold than there 
are people in the United States. Such a book is manifestly the growth 
of many years ; and planted in our schools, it bears, abundantly, the 
fruits of progress acd civilization. 

The Messrs. Appleton have also invented, and have in practical opera- 
tion, a folding machine which does three times the work of a smart girl. 
For a long time they have given employment to not less than four or 
five hundred persons, exclusive of their agency branch in London, the 
existence of which for twenty-five years in the same place makes it well 
known to English authors and publishers. Thus the New York house is 
kept au courant of forthcoming English publications, and enabled to ar- 
range, to the best.advantage, for reprinting, to suit the American 
market. 

An admirable system regulates the machinery of the Broadway esta- 
blishment in all its departments—the wholesale and the retail, the ship- 
ping and transportation, the “city trade,” the school, the subscription, 
and the miecellaneous—not to mention the literary reading, revisiag, 
and correspondence, and the advertising, which are distinct and im- 
portant features. The post-office business of the house is enormous. 

“ Appleton’s Building” is one of the landmarks of Broadway, almost 
too familiar to need description here. Of its five stories, four are divided 
into commodious offices of different sizes, and rented for business pur- 
poses. The ground-floor is the spacious and elegant bookstore, an orna- 
ment to one of the most busy streets in the world. With its long double 
row of Corinthian columns, and its demure, but imposing, array of shelves, 
filled with a fortune of beautiful and costly books, it is the very Astor of 
a library. The basement is devoted to storing, packing, and mach of 
the necessary aetail. 

And now, as we introduced these remarks with an allusion to the first 
publication of the Appletons, we may appropriately conclude them with 
a brief mention of their latest and greatest—which is the “ tall oak” from 
the “ little acorn” of “ Daily Crumbs.”’ At the top of the building is the 
editorial room—including a most complete and extensive library of re- 
ference—of the New American Cyclopedia—an apartment furnished, 
mechanically as well as intellectually, for the accommodation of the con- 
tributors to that work, of whom rather more than 200 in all parts of the 
country have assisted in compiling the four Volumes already issued. The 
fact that thie work has so soon attained a circulation of more than 10,000 
copies is interesting, as suggestive of the fact that the amount paid 
by the people of the United States, on that sale alone, to the numerous 
persons concerned in ite manufacture and distribution, will be more than 
$500,000. 

So mach for “ Daily Crumbs,” and what has come of it. 

— 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 


A cotemporary favours us with a partial glance at the state of af- 


point out ite weak and its strong side. 
In closing the third year of his Cours de Literature, M. de 
dresses to his subscribers what he an explication franche. The 


want of success. Some of the passages in this address are 
with a bitter melancholy. in one place he says :— 
Various causes have to alienate the heart of the country 
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_fited by my ruin. 
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difference : it was natural. When one wants justice or favour of one’s 
country, to live is an unpardonable crime. Only death can absolve from 
certain services as from certain celebrities, One ought te learn to die 
just at the right moment; that has not been my good fortune, although 

have done everything to prepare for it in due time and place; but 
God, the Lord of my first day, is also the Lord of my last. Patience, 
then. Until now this sympathetic and honourable movement of the heart 
of a nation has been called forth every where—in England, in Ireland, in 
France—as often as an appeal to national sentiments or national honour 
has been made on bebalf of a servant of the country, a statesman, an 
orator, a writer, or a poet. My friends thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that the same response might be expected now toa similar appeal. An- 
tecedents deceived them, as they would have deceived me had I been in 
their place. They did not take sufficient account of the time, the circum- 
stances, nor the unmerited but implacable resentments aud the envy 
which lie concealed until the hour of disgrace, then to show themselves. 

Some have attributed my pecuniary embarrassments to fabulous ex- 
penditure, or to imprudent acts of prodigality arising from mere im- 

alse, in order to divert men’s sight and sympathy from reverses which 

n their opinion have been richly deserved. That, though made in good 
faith, is a calumoy which my life refutes for all those who know me 

personally. i have lived according to my station, as moralists and the 
most severe economists advise. I have never had any other luxury than 
a few hereditary habitations, too large for my fortune, in the country ; 
habitations which I could not pull down without lowering the value and 
destroying the yield of my lands cultivated as vineyards. If I had only 
possessed the vine of Naboth I should not have had the cellars and 
présses of Horace and Cicero. My fortune, more apparent than real, 
was never large. The world would be astonished were I to expose here 
the smallness of my patrimonial estate, the liens upon it being deducted. 
I have equandered nothing, whatever the declaimers against my pre- 
tended acts of extravagance may say upon the matter, with their statis- 
tics to boot. All my sets of furniture, of imagined Asiatic costliness 
would not collectively equal in value, nor anything like it, the simplest 
furniture of a suit of rooms tenanted by an Aabitué of the Bourse in the 
Rue Vivienne or the Rue Richelieu. Where, then, are the monuments 
of my opulence? Where, then, are my smithies with ten thousand ham- 
mers? In the whole of my life I never put but one stone upon another 
stone, and that was to mark the spot of two tombs. 

Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas ! 

Others reproach me for great hospitality, quite rustic, to the pea- 
santry in my fields, They do not know that this very hospitality, which 
they impute to me as a crime, is a personal and inevitable tax upon ce- 
lebrity, whetber well or ill acquired. There are certain names that ren- 
der it compulsory. All the unfortunate of France, and even of Europe, 
turn instinctively towards certain names, I do not say more illustrious, 
but more notorious than other names, to solicit pity, support or succour. 
The thresholds of such men of note are besieged by persons in distress 
Seeng ymeeity ; their tables are covered with letters blotted with 
tears. There was euch a year in my life when I received as many as ten 
thousand of these letters, and that, too, since I returned to my obscurity. 
What could become of you if you had faces as cold and hearts as hard 
as your metal ? 

he years that immediately followed the revolution of 1848 were par- 
ticularly onerous, and so to say compulsoty. How could a man refuse 
to share his last crust with those who shared in his efforts and dangers 
for maintaining order and preserving society at those periods, when these 
brave citizens, lees interested apparently than we in property, were 
generously a up their blood for it? 

Then the years disastrous to the vineyards supervened, during a period 
of disbursements without income. There was no help for it but to get 
still deeper involved, in order to feed about five hundred breadless ia. 
bourers belonging to the estate. 

Then the interest of the old and new debts accumulated on the capital. 
I hoped to have supported alone this treble barthen of a revolution, that 
weighed more heavily on me than on others, of unproductive lands and 
exorbitant interest. I endeavoured to bear up by the strength of mental 
labour. Thanks to the public and to an assistance for which I shall over 
be grateful, this labour brought back liberally its reward. But events 
trai the scene —the grows weary, the public becomes palled, 
enemies malign. He who says “ public” yy ~“‘cumuce ;** the trade of 
a man of letters is merely the cast of the die with public opinion—this 
labour intoxicates but does not feed. We reckon the yield ; we do not 
reckon the outlay, the deceptions and miscalculations. 

“Why did you not sell your lands?” people say to me now, with a 
semblance of reason that deceives parties not properly informed. 

I did not sell, and do not rell, because not one purchaser came forward 
during the ten years, and none comes forward even now. How can you 
sell if there are no buyers? These lands are advertised everywhere and 
every day. Well, my enemies or ~ § friends may ask on this head all the 
notaries of Paris, Lyons, Macon and France, who are commissioned to 
sell these estates even at a loss. These honourable public officers will 
answer uoanimously that they have not received the offer of a centime 
for these lands, valued by the most lentious appraisers at more than 
two millions of francs. This fact, incredible as it may seem, is neverthe- 
less true. I consent to any kind of contradiction if it can be proved that 
I have received any offer for these two millions of dead value in my 
hands. I have found is difficult myself to prehend this ph 
of a sale attempted for ten whole years, at great loss to myself, with great 
advantages for the purchasers, and yet not a single capitalist to be 
a by those advantages. At length I account for it, and in the fol- 
lowing way :— 

These purchasers, in fact, can only be found among capitalists who 
wish me well, or among those who are hostile and greedy, on the watch 
for dilapidated fortunes, the fragments of which they would like to get 
_ of ~ om: pa a ; 

friendly capitalists, they do not desire at any price to buy m 
grounds rm | dwellings. oa Are 

They do not desire it in the first place, because it would afflict their 
k to dispossess me. In speaking of me, they cite that verse of 
Virgil’s to the swain expelled from his Mantuan pastures :— 

Fortunate senex, ergo, tua rura manebant. 

In the second place, because in paying me even for these lands a price 

beyond their value, they would be thought, most unjustly, to have pro- 








Thirdly, and lastly, because it is not always agreeable to a family in- 
vested with the most deserved local consideration to succeed to a name 
unfortanately celebrated in abodes made notorious, if not illustrious, by 
that name. e is in thisacontrast between the modest subdued light 
of the new possessor and the glaring fame of the ousted owner, that a 
man does not like to undergo either in his own person or in those of his 
children. I do not compare myself—God forbid—to Voltaire or Jean 
Jacques Rousseau ; but ask the owners of Ferney or the Charmettes if 
= not have been a thousand times better pleased to have suc- 

in that chateau or in that cottage to hosts unknown to fame ra- 
ther be every hour of the year, at the threshold of their 
dwe! by importanate pilgrims to the abode of genius or celebrity. 

If, on the contrary, they are hostile and greedy capitalists, they will 
still less be inclined to come forward to purchase my estates ona friendly 
agreement. will wait with the unwearied patience of speculation 
for the hour of a sale, an auction by legal decree, in the hope of 
gm bay) ay worth millions, for a handful of paper. 

» in dilemma- the benevolence or malevolence of 

——,. remain transfixed hy SD he tenant of ws tor- 
, nor my friends or enemies consent to me from this brilliant 
but fatal barthen. = 

Do not accuse me, then, of not being willing to sell. If you do not 
believe me, try and make me an offer, and accuse me before public opi- 
nion if I refuse it. 

M. de Lamartine thas concludes—It has been affirmed that I am about 
to abandon my property to my creditors and to leave France. Far from 
me be such a ~ ¥ I work, and I mean to work. I do not despair ; 
active patience will, in the end, overcome misfortune ; and the saddest 
day has its morrow. 

eeietme canal 


A REMARKABLE BIGAMY CASE. 


The charge of bigamy against the Hon. Major Yelverton, preferred in 
Scotland, has been abandoned owing to the insufficiency of 7 The 
case is a most remarkable one in many respects. . . . Nice Long- 
worth, a lady of good family and fortune, been engaged for some two 
or three years to the Hon. Major Yelverton. . . Last year Miss 
Longworth was at Rostrevor. She professed the Roman Catholic reli- 

ion, aod was in the habit of attending the mountain chapel of Father 
ooney. Major Yelverton paid her a visit and posed a secret mar- 
riage. A variety of reasons, he alleged, combined to render it a matter 
of prudence that the be kept secret for sometime. Miss 
Longworth consented, and spoke to Father Mooney on the subject. As 
Father Mooney could not marry them without the consent of the Bishop, | 
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he went to Newry with Miss Longworth, and bad an interview with the | 
Rev. Dr. Leaby, the coadjutor Bishop. After a full examination by Dr. | 
Leahy of all the circumstances of the case, he granted Father Mooney 
leave to celebrate the marriage. 
The day after the interview with the Rev. coadjator bishop, Dr. Leahy, | 
the marriage took place at the mountain chapel, near-Rostrevor. The | 
whole affair was intrasted to Father Mooney. He knew it was a secret 
marriage, and undertook to provide witnesses. The witnesses he pro | 


vided were the woman who cleans his chapel and her husband, and in | 1 


their presence the marriage took place. There is no dispute about the 
fact—the marriage is admitted on all hands. } 

The point in this dispute is this, According to the law of the land, any | 
Roman Catholic priest marrying a Protestant and Roman Catholic com- | 
mits an illegal offence, and is liable to an indictment for felony, while | 
the marriage is null and void. Miss Longworth’s version of the trans- 
action is that Major Yelverton professed himself a Roman Catholic— 
whether sincerely or not is beside the question. When standing at the 
altar Father Mooney put the question to him—was he a Roman Catholic ? 
—and his reply was given to the effect that he was not a very good one. 
This was deemed sufficient, and the marriage took place. 

After the marriage the parties went to Scotland, and lived in Edin- 
burgh for some weeks. They then took a tour ia the Highlands of three 
or four weeks’ duration, returned to Edinburgh, and proceeded to Paris 
all the while living as man and wife. 

The winter of 1857 and spring of 1858 were spent in Paris, and Major | 
Yelverton—his leave of abence having expired—was forced to return to | 
his regiment, at that time stationed in Edinburgh ; Mrs. Yelver ton being | 
in a delicate state of health, remained in Paris. 

On his return to Edinburgh Major Yelverton met in society the 
widow of the late Professor Forbes (of the Isle of Man,) the daughter of 
a General Officer. 

Major Yelverton and Mrs. Forbes got married in Scotland; the mar- 
riage wame to the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s knowledge ; she consulted 
her friends on the subject ; Major Yelverton was arrested, und bailed in 
heavy recognisances to stand his trial for bigamy. To sustain a pro- 
secution for such an offence there must have been a previous valid mar- 
riage. Now, a marriage between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant, 
celebrated by a Roman Catholic priest, is not a valid marriage. It is 
utterly pull and void. The law does not recognise it. Therefore, if Ma 
jor Yelverton, when he was married by Fatber Mooney, did not profess 
to be a Roman Catholic, the marriage was entirely illegal, consequently 
the charge of bigamy could not be sustained against him for contracting 
a subsequent marriage. 

The whole point, therefore, hinges on this—did Major Yelverton _ 
fess himself a Roman Catholic for the purpose of his marriage with Miss 
Longworth? The moral evidence is conclusive that he did. But moral 
evidence is not legal evidence. The evidence of the priest and the co- 
adjutor bishop of Newry is hostile to the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton. The 
priest, Father Mooney, who married them, does not recollect his profes- 
sion of Roman Catholicity. The witnesses follow the priest as a matter 
of course, und thus the vital link in the evidence to establish bigamy is 
wanting. 

But, although Major Yelverton has escaped from the charge of bigamy, 
and has departed for India, there are other questions which have yet to 
be decided, and Mre. Yelverton owes it as a duty to herself as well as to 
society to follow them up to a decision. 

Setting aside the Irish marriage altogether, there is an amount of evi- 
dence quite sufficient to establish a Scotch marriage. The residence in 
Edinburgh, the tour in the Highlands, and other evidence we need not 
advert to, render this part of the case clear enough. A suit will be ne- 
cessary to have a declaration of marriage, and the evidence, as we un- 
derstand it, is strong and conclusive enough to establish justice. 





Beyond all this, there is a duty that Mrs. Yelverton and her advisers | “sex 


owe society, and that is to inquire into the part acted - | Father Mooney. 
He did one of two things. He married Miss Longworth and Major Yel- 
verton as Roman Catholics, or he married them as Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic. If the former, he testified falsely, for when examined he 
would not testify that Major Yelverton professed himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, therefore he leaves himself open to an indictment for marrying a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic.— Belfast Daily Mercury. 
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Tue Tow Trrigr’s Grounp or Nortuern Irary.—* On tne crow ora 
rock which rises majestically from the Mediterranean between Nice and 
Genoa stands Monaco, the capital, and, since 1848, the only town of the 
principality of the same name. From the sea, and at a distance, this 
rock, with the tongue of land that connects it with the Continent, has the 
appearance of a dismasted line-of-battle ship chained by a gigantic cable 
to the surrounding mountains. On drawing nearer, the eye is charmed 
by the rugged grandeur of the rock, which, split into a thousand crevices 
by an eternal warfare with the ocean, bristies with a warrior’s crown of 
huge cacti and Bar’ fig-trees. At every point accessible to a human 
foot there stands a wall of masonry, raised in the days when might was 
right, and before that awful vindicator of the equality of man—gunpow- 
der—had provec that works of this character were only prison-houses for 
their garrisons. An article in the Presse states that a few fortified works 
would ‘ render Monaco almost impregnable.’ This is not strictly correct. 
The semicircle of mountains which incloses the principality belongs to 
Sardinia. From these heights an assailing army, composed of two aver- 
age cricket-bowlers from ‘Lord's,’ armed with turnips and such like mis- 
siles, flanked by a light company of six Eton boys, provided with pea- 
shooters, would compel the place to capitulate in twenty-four hours. 
The town, perched as I have described on this rock, is surrounded by 
ramparts, along which runs a pleasant public walk, constructed b 
Prince Honoré. Four narrow streets, badly paved and not lighted up, 
composed the capital. The palace, an extensive building of a singular 
construction, faces the entrance to these streets, The space between the 
latter and the palace forms a square, planted with trees, from which a 
magnificent view, and, in summer, a delightful sea breeze, are obtained. 
In this square are also numerous pyramids of heavy shot and shell in a 
rusty condition, with cannon, some of which were left by the French on 
their retreat from the DF mmy. oxen d in the great disasters of the Empire. 
The other broadside of the supposed line-of-battle-ship faces the moun- 
tains of which I have spoken. A narrow strip of land separates the rock 
from the latter ; and it is this pretty vale which constitutes, with the 
town, the principality of Monaco. The vale glows with orange and 
lemon trees, and is a perfect garden in beauty. The sea runs inland 
along the side of the rock, and thus forms a minute port. My chief ob- 
ject at present is to state, once for all, that the hints of a reported sale 
of Monaco to Russia have no foundation in truth or reason. Not only 
would Russia not derive the faintest advantage from the —— of 
this pretty little orangery, bat the mere conception of sach an acquisi- 
tion would be a political error, and would result in a diplomatic repulse. 
The rights of the Prince of Monaco are guaranteed by the Treaty of Vi- 
euna, and he could not forfeit them without the consent of the contract 
ing Powers. No country, except Sardinia, in whose sides the little pria- 
cipality acts the part of a thorn, would exchange hard cash for a de- 
fenceless rock.’’— Letter from Monaco. 





IMpRoveMENT tN Mpurrary Tents.—The improvement which Captain 
Rhodes has discovered in tent-making, and for which he has taken out a 
patent, is based on the principles of the arch. His abutments or points 
of support are flexible ribs made of ash, bamboo, or any other fit mate- 
rial, with iron sockets at the lower end ; his point of resistance is the 
earth into which the ribs or rather their sockets are inserted ; a wooden 
head, with iron sockets, towards which the flexible ribs are bent and into 
which they are inserted, forms his key-stone. The form of the general 
tent is a curvilinear —- as less liable to catch the wind. It is 
covered by canvas, and canvas is secured by straps and other con- 
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as is required for only one of the government hospital tents. The latter 
SS 20 sick, or 30 soldiers fit for duty ; whereas 
former, with five tents, which occupy no more space, give accommo- 
dation to 100 sick or 150 soldiers in th. 
The field tent is made up into one package, 5 feet 6 inches long, weigh- 
ing 100 pounds; the guard tent into one package,7 feet 6 inches q 
ighing 52 pounds ; and the hospital tent into three packages, viz., 
two of 7 feet, and one of 4 feet long, weighing respectively 166 pounds, 
39 aod 90 pounds; making in the aggregate 395 pounds.— 


Constructive Treason.—Reviewing once more, says the Daily News, 
the articles of the Montalembert indictment, we are irresistibly reminded 
of a story current in Paris a month or two after the coup d'éiat. A cou- 
ple of Parisians were sauntering along the Boulevard des Italiens, one 
of whom was conversing with the other in a very rapid and emphatic 
manner, accompanied with ys culations. They were talking 
of a mutual acquaintance, and in the heat of the dialogue the following 
words escaped the lips of one of the speakers, “ But I tell you he is a 
scoundrel!” He had no sooner uttered these words (so runs the tale), 
than he found the grasp of a serjeant de ville on his shoulder. “ Mes- 
sieurs,”’ said the officer of justice, “you are talking of the Chief of the 
State ; I arrest you,” and two innocent men were incontinently walked 
off to prison, and for aught we know may at this moment be expiating 
their unguarded language at Cayenne. 





Discovery or Roman Remarys my Essex.—During the past week a 
large number of labourers have been employed in trenching some fields 
belonging to Holme Farm, situate about a mile and a half west of North 
Ockenden. In the course of their operations they found a number of 
beds of dark soil, about 18 inches in depth, and at about one foot from 
the surface, in which were deposited a lurge quantity of bones, supposed 
at first to be human, together with fragments of pottery, and pieces of 
charcoal. It was the general opinion of the workmen that the field was 
once the scene of a great battle, and this opinion is supported by some 
local traditions. One thing, however, is certain, viz., that the ecenejof 
their labours is the site of a Roman burial-ground, extending over a 
space of about 16 acres, but whether it marks the battlefield of one of 
those many t struggles which took place in this country between the 
Britons and Romans, or whether it denotes the peaceful cemetery of a* 
Roman station, it is ps not very easy to determine. The little evi- 
dence, however which the plough and the barrow have left behind, seems 
in favour of the latter. Tne regular and almust equidistant arrangement 
of the graves, and the large quantity of fragments of cinerary urns found 
in nearly all of them, seem to indicate rather the orderly interment of a 
cemetery than the hasty burial of a battlefield. 

The graves are at once discernible from the surrounding soil, the na- 
tural soil being a yellow clay, while the earth of the graves is near] 
black. They vary in size from about 10 to 40 feet iu circumference ; f 
is impossible with any accuracy to trace their original form, bat the 
appear for the most part to have been circular; one, however, is muc 
larger than the rest, and of a different form ; it is about 60 feet in length 
by about 20 in width. The fragments of pottery vary very much in cha- 
racter, some bore | of the very radest workmanship, while others have 
been more carefully manufactured ; a very few small pieces of Samian 
ware have also been found. The bones 1 of different animals—of 
the horse, the deer, &c., but these have all so broken by the plough 
as almost to render identification impossible. No coins nor any 
ments of metal have as yet been discovered. An adjoining field is 
called Charch-field, which, as it contains no foundation of any building, 
probably received its name from the multitude of barrows or burial 
reg f ag must formerly have crowded the surrounding locality. — 








Way Mr. Roesvck sat THERE WERE NO Pretty WoMEN IN CHERBOURG.— 
Ata public dinner in a receatly, Mr. Ker Seymer quizzed Mr. Roe- 
buck for his opinions of French women. While expressing a belief that 
there could be no doubt that French women eoald not compare in beauty 
with Eaglish women, Mr. Seymer said they set us an example in dress, 
for he ae Co rasa oo ot oa ba Maal sonmee 
worn centuries ago, which was ne the case , a vain wo- 
oon te het vonnet on the back of her head our 


r. was wrath for the following reason. The great dock at 
Cherb was ordered to be 





view it previously. Nothing could 
they got, and an officer was sent round with them to show the place. 
uN ae ee 

(Mr. Seymer leved he lost and sat 
one place. (Laughter). If the French’ Colosels had 
prize in their for four hours, he was not sure whether Mr. Roebuck 
would have come back to England again. 





Frescors at THe Hovse or Commons.—Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has 
completed his third panel in fresco of the eight in the Commons’ corri- 
dor to be occupied by some historic subject. The first panel on the left- 
hand side after en aa Seow is occupied by the fresco of “ Alice 
Leslie Concealing the Fugitives after the battle of Sedgemore.”” The se- 
cond subject represents “‘ The Execution of Montrose ;” the third, just 
finiched, represents ‘‘ The Last S of Argyll Previous to his Execu- 
tion.”’” The subject is probably familiar to , the oil study for the 
fresco a a favourite picture in the bition of the Royal 


Crivotine Acaiy.—Crinoline catastrophes are now as frequent as 
railway accidents, The Mémorial des Pyrénées mentions the case of a 
lady who set fire to her dress. The hoops kept the flounces at such. an 
enormous distance from her person that her legs remained uninjured in 
the midst of flames ; but when the fire reached waist she felt herself 
horribly burnt. Several women, alarmed by her cries, ; bat 
they themselves were all enveloped in yards upon of petticoats, 
and were unable to render any service. The victim in despair rushed to 
the kitchen, where she found a bucket of water, which she threw over 
herself so adroitly as to extinguish the flames. At first she fancied she 
was but slightly injured, but on undressing her it was found that she 
was frightfully burnt all over her body. She now lies in a state of dread- 
r suffering, and there is very little hepe of saving her life—London 

umes. 

Vatve or Iractan Imace-wen.—I cannot abstain from acknowledging 
the debt we owe to the poor “ image-men” who wander through our 
streets ; for I have no hesitation in saying that they have done more to 
improve the general taste, to place copies of known sculpture within the 
reach of all, and to familiarise the eye of the English public with what 
is , than any school (which a few only can attend), than any gallery 
(w the working classes seldom visit), or any institution in the coun- 





attempted) a coarse boor holding an equally vulgar pot of beer, we may 
feel grateful for the pny Ad --wecespey. | Gronght about by these 
humble foreigners.—Sir Wilkinson on Colour. 

CannrpaLism sot Extrycr.—The recent arrival of the United States 
Vandalia, at San Francisco, brings news that two of the crew of a small 
vessel had been murdered, cooked, and eaten, by Feejee Islanders. As 
soon as the commander of the Vandalia heard of the fact, be fitted out an 
expedition of sixty men, which was sent against the natives, who, refus- 
ing to give up the murderers, were stormed in one of their fastnesses (a 


trivances ; while storm- may also be used. A ground-rope may | town si at the of a high mountain, sixteen hundred feet above 
streogthen the structure slightly ; but its chief utility seems to be in | the level of the sea) after some fighting defeated and dispersed them. 
aiding the tent pitchers to easily dx the trae form, especrally in the larger | The town was nearly destroyed ; the Americans had six wounded. bat 


or hospital tents. As long as the ribs hold firm, the Captain’s claim to 
security seems valid. The t of resistance, the earth, — = 
imagine, be blown away. key-stone in the form of the wooden 
is equally safe, while the ribs stand. The facility with which these ribs 
can be inserted into the head, and still more removed, seems to us open 
to some doubt. The superiority of these ribs to the common pole on a 
march may also be a question. Break a tent-pole, and a blacksmith or 
carpenter can repair it, or lash it ao. 

he author’s tents, says Captain Rhodes, in his recent treatise “On 
Tent and Tent Making,’ occupy remarkably less space than those of the 
government tents. present hospital tent is 29 feet long, 14} feet 
wide, and 15 feet high, inside measurement ; when pitched, it covers a 


of nd 20 paces by 17, or about 340 square yards. The au- 
tn ee eg 1s i 

inside measurement, w covers a space 

9, equal to about 63 square ards; the difference in favour of the latter 

being about 277 square Thus, 


f 
thor’s hospital tent, 


on the author's principle, five of 





tents occupy the same superficial quantity of 


his patent hospi 


y 
none killed. Perhaps this punishment have the effect of turning the 
stomachs of these wretchee. if it do not soften their hearts. 


Tue “Guy-trick” Exrewrorisep.—Many when the white 
men who had seen the Rocky Mountains t still have been counted, 
aay ary Oe Oe penis ie a See Tip- 
patrick one separated com) 5 was pursu- 
[ie bis que veut ie wilderness, ‘As ill-lack would have it, he was 
woes Wy 6 er Ny Se Se ee to give chase. 
There was not the smallest chance of escape m, but the young 
hunter made a feint of ranning away, in order, if possible, to gain time. 
He happened to know that sa’ i 
qevainted with the use of fire-arms, several 
taken white bunters prisoners, put the muzzle of 
them by way of experiment, to see 

t it pradent to extract the bullet from his, and 
s00n 
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warriors, who, it appeared, understood how to pull a trigger, then seized 
the rifle, placed himself a few paces in front of the owner of it, took aim 
at bis breast and fired : but when the Indians looked eagerly through the 
smoke towards Fitzpatrick they saw that he was standing safe and sound 
in his place, and he quietly took out of bis pocket the bullet he had pre- 
viously placed there, and toased it to his enemies, who were all amaze- 
ment. The declared be bad arrested the bullet in its flight, was invul- 
nerable, and a wonderful conjuror, and what was more, that some great 
misfortune would most likely befall the tribe if they did not set him free 
immediately, and they therefore cut his bonds, and made off as fast as 
le, leaving Fitzpatrick free to go where he pleased. The three old 
kwoodsmen had hundreds of such dotes to relate, but they never 
talked of them ina boastful style, but told quite simply and truly, even 
the most terrible adventures, merely as interesting reminiscences of by- 
gone times.— Mdl/hausen’s Journey from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 








Ayn Op Joxe my a New Serrixve.—An anecdote, illustrative of the 
wit of our [rish “ Jarvies,” is going the rounds in Dublin. Mr.—— isa 
man of aldermanic proportion. He chartered an outside car t’other day 
at Island bridge Barrack, and drove to the Post-office. On arriving at 
the destination, he tendered the driver 6d., which was strictly the fare, 
though bat scant remuneration for the distance. The jarvey saw at a 

lance the small coin, but, in place of taking the money which Mr.—— 

ld in his hand, he busied himself putting up the steps of the vehicle, 
and then, going to the well at the back of the car, took thence a piece of 
carpeting, from which he shook ostentatiously the dust, and straightway 
covered his horse’s head with it. After doing so he took “ the fare” from 
the passenger, who, surprised at the deliberation with which the jarvey 
had gone through the whole of these proceedings, inquired,“ Why did 
you cover the horse’s head?” To which the “ jarvey,” with a humorous 
twinkle of his eye, and to the infinite amusement of the approving by- 
standers replied—more Hibernico—“ Why did I cover the horse’s head ? 
Is that what you want to know? Well, because I didn’t want to let the 
decent baste see that he carried so big a load so far for one little six- 
pence!’ It should be added, in justice to the “ety citizen, that a half- 
crown immediately rewarded the witty jarvey for his ready joke.— Bel- 
fast News Leiter. ed 

A Wry Fox.—Some depredations having lately been committed b 
vermin on the farm of Summerfield, near Dumfries, a trap was set wit 
the view of securing the aggressor. A fox on ite return from a predatory 
excursion, carrying a hare which he had captured, unwittingly placed a 
foot on the trap, and was caught. In the morning Reynard was espied 
by one of the ploughmen, who, like fox-hunters, though not in the same 
breakneck fashion, was anxious to possess that much-coveted appendage, 
2 fox’s brueh. Seizing a rail from an adjoining fence he proceeded to- 
wards che captive, intending to despatch him. The ploughman’s excite- 
— — rather unstrang his nerves, his hand was not quite so steady as 
if it 
victim. evating the rail the man aimed a blow at the head of the fox, 
but the wary animal adroitly swerved its head aside as far as its position 
enabled it to do, and the full force of the blow struck the trap, depress- 
ing the spring and instantly released the fox. On being set free the fox 
made a dash ut the hare, which he bad dropped on being captured, seized 
it with his teeth, and before the dumb-foundered rustic had recovered 
from his surprise and could aim another blow, Reynard, despite the mis- 

to one of his legs by the teeth of the trap, was bounding across the 
fields at a speed which would have put the huntaman of the Dumfriesshire 
hounds to his mettle ere he could have secured the brush as a trophy. 





Ose ov THE TuRee Graces.—Our readers are aware, probably, that 
Lady Dufferin (the mother) was one of the three Sheridan sisters, so well 
known to Fame as “ The Three Graces’’—the Hon. Mra. Norton being 
the eldest, and Lady Seymour (who was the Queen of Beauty at the Eg- 
linton Tournament) being the youngest. The sister between these two 


has been better known, perhaps, as “‘ The Hon. Mra. Blackwood ;” her 
husband, (Hon. Ca) 


‘ tain Blackwood, of the Royal Navy), having passed 
most of bis life as tbe tant of a title, an becoming Lord Dufferin 
bat a few years since. songs and music “ by the Hon. Mrs, Black- 
wood” are familiar to all lovers of wedded poetry and melody. 

But Lely Dafferin, though circumstances ve made her better 
known to the public ly, pen to her circle ends and 
acquaintances by much the most ve of the three. In a drawing- 
room, or seen near, even her beauty was mach greater. While Mrs. Nor- 
ton was a stetely Zenobia, a little too stoutly built for grace ; and Lady 
Seymour a queenly blonde, of the fairest, fullest and most indolent type ; 
the other sister was the perfection of the united Norman and Saxon mo- 
dels, tall and symmetrical, dark eyed and clear complexioned, the fea- 
tures of her oval face exquisitely chiselled, her thin nostrils and beauti- 
fal mouth wonderfully mobile and expressive, and her style of manners 
and taste in dress iuvariably distin, and effective. It was in her 
singularly varied combination of mental qualities, however, that she was 
most superior to her sisters. With a genius for poetry and a genius for 
musical composition, either of which, (with more adverse fortunes for a 
pene cs! she might have cultivated to a fame, she had the singular 
dramatic 


ent by which she has shone so much in private theatricals, White. 
nd, of all these varied 4 

superiorities, her singing at the piano seemed to be the combined expres- 
te enunciation, of dramatic recitative and of 
musical finish, which, for twenty years or more, has been among the most 
Lond: that her 

manners had a the most absolute simplicity of franknese—childlike 
grace and distinction—and 

it will easily be understood how Lady Dofferin has a living renown pro- 
bably surpassed by no other woman in the world —N. P. Witlis, in the 


and conversational powers wholly unsurpassed. 
sion—a mixture of e 
irresistible charms of the Court society of on. Add to 


directness mingled with the most unconscious 


“ Home Journal” —notice of Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 





d a horn spoon, nor bis head so cool as that of his intended | K; 


| Horse, is as follows :—In the department of the Lord Steward, 167 ; in 
the department of the Lord Chamberlain, 635 ; in the department of the 
Master of the Horse, 119 ; total, 921. Imposing as is this array, there 
must be added to it the household of the Prince Consort, which consists 





bedchamber, a clerk marshal, three equerries in ordinary, and an equery | y 
extraordinary, two ms of the bedchamber, four chaplains in ordinary, 


and a chaplain at 





Literary Institutions, Universities, Coil J 

ete hp my tes, Colleges, Sua. &e , aon the i States amd 
all that pertains thereto. wit * 

| of a groom of the stole, a treasurer, a private secretary, two lords of the | forms 2,000 te 5,000 vols.. $10 per annum ; 5.000 to 10,00) vols., $2 


spot, pny — —. EXPENSE, and RISK by removal. Espe 
. . rec othe ject ny 2 “~ > 
e, a librarian, two gentlemen ushers, two phy- -- a pacha ction of deficient numbers of PERIODICALS & NEWSPAPSRS, ef remote 


R. A. D. WHITE. Beers (uate A at M 1" 
Lib: Aasociation of New York for seven years), respectfully offers his serviees to 








raries, anc 


Gentlemen’s Private Libraries arranged and kept in perfect order upon the following 

per aonum,; 10, 

and REBINDING executed 

and which can generally be done on the 
special afteution will be di 


; vols., $30 per anoum.—REPAIRKING, RENOV .G 
pon terms which have never before been offered, New 


. either British, French, Geraa: 


. . ls 0 or American.—Leit add d boveto 
sicians in ordinary, and two extraordinary, four surgeons in ordinary, | ‘be ere of Mr.'C. B. NORTON, Applétons’ Building, New Yori. will meet with immediate 





an army agent to receive his pay, a solicitor to conduct his liti- | 
ee. Adding these, the household functionaries muster 955 strong. 
a Scotland a Ireland there are two more royal households. The first | 
of these consists of a keeper of the great seal, a lord privy seal, a lord 
clerk registrar, a lord advocate, a lord justice clerk, an hereditary grand | 


hereditary standard bearer, an hereditary armour bearer aod squire of 
the royal body (Lady Seyton Stewart), an hereditary carver, an here- 


Walker), an historiographer, three pbysicians in ordinary and a phy- 
ician accouchenr, three surgeons in ordinary, two surgeon dentists, two 


bas), Pentecost, Trinity, Goodbout. 


two surgeon dentists, and an ie ¢ and a gentleman rider ; besides | “““*4°"- 


ee 


constable, a knight marischal, an hereditary master of the household, an | SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THIa 
Office until NOON of TUESDAY, the FIFTEENTH MARCH, 1859. for Pive Years’ 


* * . * iy f the Exc! - ft Sal ‘our Fis’ < . 
ditary cup bearer, an hereditary usher (heirs of the late Sir Patrick ieee phe gave St of mon and Sea Trou, Fishery, upon the undermentioned 


The Rivers Musquarro, Great Natashquan, Little Natashquan, Moisic, Sainte Marguerite (on 
Escoumain, and Saint Margaret, (5: aguenay), being 
arda 


Taval, 
verally as Estuary and Fluviatile Holdings- the former |.mit bordered seaw: 





chemists and druggists, a cupper in ordinary and an oculist, three deans 
and six chaplains, six hereditary keepers of palaces (nearly all mere ru- 
ins), and a body guard of royal archers, commanded by a captain-gene- | ! 
ral, three lieutenant-generals, and four major-generals. The Irish house- 
hold, which is formed on the English model, has among its functionaries 


left to the imagination. If three fifths of the household proper were also 


hrase, Her Majesty would be much better served and vastly more com- 





A Kyickersocker on THE Lanp oF THe Kyickersocxers.—Here I 
am in Holland. I promised you a letter—here it is. Of course this coun- 
try reminds me of the Knickerbocker Magazine ; of the Saint Nicholas Soci- 
ety ; of Washington Irving ; of long pipes, long speeches, gin-punch, 


son, and my own beloved “ lust-haus” on the bank of the river that bears 
the name of the famous skipper of the “ Haalf-Moon.” Yes, here I am, 
in a wilderness of weather cocks, and a maze of wind-mills. The coun- 
try is all ditch and dyke ; the latter to keep the water out, and the for- 
mer to keep the water in. The ij (ian Dutch pronounced eye) wanders 
over an expanse of green, far as the edge of the horizon, in which the 
most elevated object is probably a gigantic cabbage: wind-mills and 
other flatulent tables, are as as lamp-posts: the ditches 
take the place of fences : the stork builds in the root ; and the ball-frog, 
the Datch model of unbreeched beauty, whistles his love-notes to the 
amorous tulip.— Letter from ““Sparrowgrass”’ at the Hague, to the Editor of “ the 





nickerbocker”’ in New York. 





bess. 


PROBLEM No. 522, sy R. B. Wormaxp. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sourrton to Pxostem No. 521. 
Blark White. 


Black 
1. Bw Qe. KtwQe2 | B, ssasonenene cence Ki Q B3. 
2. BwQBT Ko Qe4. 2 Kw Q BT. Kt to Q Kt 5, eb. 
3% Q to Q6. ch. K wQ 5. 3. Kto Kt tks Q P. 
4 gis kK 5, ch. Kt (ks Q. | 4. Q Uks Kt, ch, and checkmates next move. 
5. Bto Q Kt 6, checkmate. 
White, Black. 


* 


ecoqenssen 060s evens doves | K moves. 
5. Q checkmates. 





To ConresronpEents.—Saml. Loyd, W. Christy, J. Gardner, and W. W., 
of Richmond. Problems received with thanks. 


Tur Seconp Game of the Match played by Lea between Philadelphia 
y 





v 
ol 


Crown Lands Department, 


promptly attended to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country will be 


7 tow water mark, and riverwards not to exceed the line of high water, including one mile 
frontage on each side, together with use of whatever buildings thereat may belong to the 
Srown, also permission to appropriate all necessary timber and fuel ; the later, or Fluviai 
Division, to consist of the whole course of st¢eam upwards from its coufluence with tidal 


waters. 


The Rivers English, Bersimie, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande Berger. 
Petite , Little Saguenay, St. Johns (en haut.) and Black or Salmon, © be ane 
aod all 


onne, t 
. : . lively inseparab) ds wi i pl . fe a 
two persons described as “ gentlemen at large,” whose duties must be | Other simier privileges inclusive ee NNee Characters, Dus & like Fromage 


Any Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obtain a renewal of Lease for other four 


* * : years then next ensuin, ht ball be at that ti rt 
made “ gentlemen and ladies at large,” in the ordinary meaning of the | General in Counc 2?" “8° rms 8 Shall Be at ‘hat \ime determined by the Governer 


eases Of the Moisie, (ioodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made snbject to the ocea 


‘ortable.— North Ref R J paney by the Hon. Hadson's Kay Company of the tenements now in their possession watil 


he termination of their Lease of “ The King’s Posts” on the ith November 1869. 


‘enders, Sealed and Endorsed ‘Tender for Fisheries,’ to be addressed to the Crown 


Lands Department, Toroato, should specify 


‘iret—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 
e annual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, separately. 
Third—The names, &c., of two good securities resident in Uanada for due fulfilment of the 
conditions of such contract. 
The rent will become payable half-yearly 
For further particulars applicadion to be made to this Department, er to the Superiniend 


Dr. Schoonmaker, orange ribbons, Verplank’s cockéd-hat, Hendrik Hud- | ent of Fisteries for Lower Cauada, at Quebec. 


P. M. VANKOUGHNRET 
Commissioner ef Crown Lands. 
Toronto, 13th December, 1858. 
THOMAS DUGAN, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 








FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
AND THE “HERO OF LUCENOW." 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W. F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Evizasetu Sts., New Yorn. 


Specimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be left 


whieh will be 
attended to 
with despatch. 





M - BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall), continues to give Instruc- 
tion in SINGING, at ber residence, No. 200 Bieecker Street. Application te be made 


at the house. 





az AT GIMBREDE’S.—Hand-made Paper, only \ be procured there. 
az AT GIMBREDE’S.—Sturiped Note Paper in Four C colours. 

sz AT GIMBREDE'’S.—Macquet Paper, oot kept at any other store. 

az AT GIMBREDE’'S.—Alhambra Papers, in variety of shades and shapes. 
a@ AT GIMBREDE’S.—French & Knglish Note Papers, 300 varieties. 
aa AT GIMBREDE’S.—A great variety of Papier-Mache Desks. 
a@ AT GIMGREDE’S.—Elliptic Opera-glasses, in pearl and ivory. 
ae AT GIMBREDE'S.—French Sealing Wax, Gey and Sombre colours. 
s@- AT GIMBREDKE'S.—Playing Cards, (Eucha & Picquet Packs). 
se AT GIMDNEYH’s.—A Card Case included with each (plate). 



































a@ A Case also included with 100 Cards, from an old plate. 
AT GI EUDE’S.—Weddi Cards, Visitt usiness 
ous (the approved style). “s ne: 98, & 











s@ AT GIMBREDE’S.—The a 
tation, on Note Paper, as originally introd by 


sz AT GIMBREDE’S.—Note Paper Invitations at the same price as Cards. 
oa- AT GIMBREDE’S.—Visiting Cards engraved in proper style and Gnish. 
sa AT GIMBREDE’S.—Coloured Initial Stamping artistically executed. 


a@- AT 588 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel,—Examine the specimens ((hat 
are HIs prodactions). 


t and 
ce At Home Charch Invi- 

















“ EDE’S.—Bridal Fa A Splendid 
Pa yt x ee nh si 


aa- GIMBREDE, Graveur de Cartes de Visi . Bijiets a 
Tnuvitation, &c., &c., et Importeur de Papier et Enveloppes de Paris et de trouve 
aussi ane grande variete a’articles de luxe | eaux de Noce et fete du jour de L’an. 
GIMBREDE, Premier Graveur de Cartes, a New York, Hotel Metropolitan, Broadway, 588. 


aa PREPARE the Holida s-—=Gentlemen nd it advan- 
tageous to order Visiting Cards for New Your's Day, at GIM foe by his 
increased facilities, is aren to furnish plates in the fashionable texts at short 5 

in the Grat style of the art. Be alee has the large sled of all the newer Mate @2 Saasete 
be found in ot, expose Bristol Board. N.B.—All old plates recut without 
order to ace best im, on unglazed provided one hundred be 
GIMBR! Leader of Fashion in Card Engraving, 588 Broadway. 








. 














; N EDE, of Fashion 
and New York—the former city being represented by Messrs. Montgomery, | ,,%2” (AD the following Noties.-GIMBE KDE, Leader of Vashion 
More or Barnow’s Statue at Camprince.—A Cambridge friend | Thomas, Randolph, Elkin, and Lewis, and the latter by Messrs. Lichtenhein, thetr Wedding ¢ ard 19 the fet that all. the ondera executed at the Mcrspelian art Be 
wishes to explain that in selecting Barrow to stand between Newton and | Marache, Thompson, Mead, and Pertin_—contains many points of interest ; and | ruts mye yt op gt Oey eA 
Bacon, in preference to Milton or Cromwell, the authorities of Trinity | it has been so incorrectly reported, that @ correct version of it cannot fail to be | \ecied, owing vo the incorrect style of cesign and arrangement, bad cngraving, worse print. 
College expressed no opinion whatever as to relative greatness or de- | teresting to Chess players. ng, abd an foferior quality of eard or note paper, He stale fiat the engraving and 
i ; Whi ; Black.| puuia.; White. ew vor«; Black. | Brinilng are at ene on ak Croumon Note, naw weds pot stbae 
sert. The facts, it appears, were these. Lord Lansdowne, a Trinity | P14; While. NEw York; a ; ment of Stamping Initials & Crests on Note-Paper and Envelopes, he possesses facilities 
-| 1. PtoK4 PtK4 22. BtoK5 RtoK others, my method of Embossing being new, by whieh process the paper is not in the-least 
man, offered to place in the ante-chapel at his own expense a statue of th a tough, DEO PLATSR ta cow delignenod in great variety, warramed 
Milton. This course, on consideration, was found to be opposed to an > Page ae 3 =e al i = ak 43, : neg 7 of the beat sliver, and engraved in such siyle of letior as may ve bert salted to name. In 
crete aie oe gegen ce| Sesegp« Eeyone | abaciegiapmgrrem | fee rye geaearg eating ee araaraa 
ge reserve the chape: ege for 8 5. PtoQB3 <tto K j 25. . . 
own cons. Lord Lansdowne bowed to a practice founded in good sense | Sy urmovs."s gunz covered foam | HO QUGHA |  QRUES , | Meubetidimer omer hse toon tmuny shat imy se weitecnmay Wr Ble 
and sanctioned by time, but willing to endow Trinity with a statue, he |"¢°Digk 5 PtoQ4 B tog Ki 2 arama stronger oy a ur Cases, Card Cases, Portmonaaies, Dreming Cases, Cards, Brushes, Labia’s 
left the choice of subject to the college, and the college ‘chose Barrow.| 7, BtoQKt5  KttoK5 27. RttoK Kid. PtoKR4 arg ty em yy gy ee pete FS 
So far our friend. No doubt, under this common view of the case, the | 8. P tks P BtoQKt3 pet Smear’ ho Sommucns reve ited, 1 Weatag me GIMBREDE, Eograver, 688 Broadway, Bast side. 
authorities were right. But the case, we think, was exceptional and/ 9. Q Kt to Q2 Castles Marache being io favour of Bishop to Q. 
might have ruled as such. A statue of Milton was expressly offered. A | 10. B tks Kt P tks B = r pore recemmanting H to GB2 zs TO THE CURIOUS —I am prepared to give the P Dames of the 
great triangular figure of Cambridge intellectual eminence required com- - at 4 : hy | = A 29. Ot00 B2 KteR2 and coloured stamping—as well as to name the unsuccessful house, GIMBREDE. 
pletion. Milton is, by universal consent, the one Cambridge man who | **, BtoK B4 -e-¥ Se ee 


Thom; 30. R to 
stands in height and line with Bacon and Newton. In circumstances co be was overruled by toe majorly. We do | 31. QtoQ2 


tional, a college rule, however good in itself and safe in its usual | 2% ‘ink our diticulties commenord here. These and the subsequent moves are ad 
applation, might Dave been wisely oct aside. At least, this is a feeling | 3 Rito tS Pork hy mirebiy played by Fhiladelphis. 
men, not of Trinity, may be suffered to express. As to whether | 15. ptokK R3 BtoK B4 32. P tks P wo Q4 
Barrow were the best choice left to a college of which Herbert, Cowley, |i6. KttoK B3 BwK5 33. RtoK Rech to Kt 
and Dryden were Fellows, of which Donne was a member, and Bentley |17. BtoKB4 P tks P 34. P tks B gare 
the Master, it is not easy to affirm.— Adieneum. 18. B tks P Ss Ou Es toK Kt4 
a OT. 5 et Ne bui unten- | 36. as Rt KB3 
A Canary Fawity.—Some time ago we noticed some experiments in Qwk 2 ~ Sek Rech 33%; 
the rearing of birds by Mr. M’Comish, bird fancier, Scotch Street, the re- ta toQB4 39. to K 8q and New York 
sult of which then was that upwards of twenty birds—canaries, green- | 20. K R to P ths P resigned, 
finches, linnets, chaffinchee, titlarks, and white-throats—had been reared | 2/. B tks P PoQBa 
in one cage by a pair of canaries. The experiments were continued until | Rewarxs.—New York eee | yed under a disadvantage, one of their 
the extraordinary number of thirty-eight birds had been broaght up witb- | Players, Mr. Mead, being absent the whole of this game. We feel con- 
in two months by the canaries. It may be worth while to enumerate Vinee aes SE HS Oa ER ee Ok 6 eee TS 
them. In the month of Jane the the male a and the fe- = to Kt to as it may appear, the time allowe 


apiebald bird—were caged for the purpose of g- The female once or Swive called when we hed not faily determined on our move. On tape 


completed, five green linnets, also newly hatched, were put into th 
in their own nest. Next day a newly hatched nest of chaffinch 


i 


blackcaps. While rearing the last of these nests, the female canary n 
laid and hatched four egg, thus making thirty-eight youn binds Brosgt F. DERBY & COMPANY 
wa ee centile and ht me of ho Stee “ieee 
insects, juite 
to the seeds upon which they were fed by their ideses cnp-pereat. fe Smeets ee BOM 
The pair of canaries fed at one time twenty-one young birds, and never had SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
less than sixteen demands upon their care ; and while the female ZING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMI>ES THAN 
a eas be nest she continued to feed the birds that occu- BoP ibome ine ‘ormery cocapied lyst iin unequalled wo genannten 
pied the other nest.—Kendal Mercury. "Ths a nguenionably ‘he LARGEST cee (CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
A Cowsersove Retmve.—It = that the number of individuals MisERS. BARLOW. FA AS — 
Her Majesty, exclusive of 


ps ae aap af ere huntsmen, | > steamers and sailing vessels, 
whippers-in, &c., not enumerated in the department of the Master of the vais Dirks COROMY in the O 


e8 the : 
introduced, and afterwards five different nests, consisting of six 
titlarks, six whitethroats, three skylarks, three whinchats, three 











Commi 
e | clined to think that Mr. 
from the uniformity of the 


AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 











a a ear epti a 
inspection, for STYLZ, QUALITY and PRI tbe 


WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


fay, sive Richard Roe, 
~« (CREA) — 


C Ye his da ofr Aho GL 


{7 , 603 Broadway, 
OLom ib y I - Large > 


/ New York. 
y bu: FC , 
Widding Sl. er Card Goograve 


WEDDISG STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, 


~ 4 DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO 
mM ES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, 
wot! Hens, and for Public Buildings of every kind. eoteidhy the Subseribers it 
ibe Cope at Washington, andin many Churekes, Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in ever; 
part of the country. 


For sale by 





Bus & Orr irect, New York. 





JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
CORNER OF CENTRE & WHITE STREETS, NEW YORK. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
o 











NOMY in the United Staces. 








D WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY AND BILV ER WARE. 


s°*- ICTT Orders from any section of the country or the Provinces. Particular attention | der, as do the hard-faced Cushions. 


paid to Pare aang Fawilles with Silver Ware 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 247 Broadway, (Cor. Marray St.,) 
Are now opening « very large and rich assortment of Goals, per lategrrivals, suitable for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
Comprising Rich and New Styles of Jewelry, 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, KUSIES, PEARLS, and every variety of UNSET STONES. 
Coral Goods, 
New aad Elegent Patterns. 
Watches. 
A full assortment of all the Celebrated Makers of England, France, Germany & Switzerland. 


Clocks and Bronzes. 
A very large and beautitul ‘aa New = Artistic Designs. 


Va 
etment of PORCELAIN, ee v RES CHINA, DRE® DEN, PARIAN and 
+ ee ~~ NI NTIQU E VASES, Beautiful Designs and entirely New. 
Parian Ware 
A New Variety, comprising GROUrES, FIG UKES, BUSTS, ORNAMENTS, &c., 





Statuary. 
A small Invoice of very beantiful MARBLE STATUARY, among which are Groupes, 
Bingle Agures Ma Sennes ‘aod Flower Peires, by Pampeloui and other well Known Artists. 


OU Paintings. 
A large Invoice of OIL PAINTINGS, from the Dusseldorf. Dresden, Berlin and Flemish 


ekeun many ef them perfect gems, and will bear comparison with the tinest collections in 
the ci 

‘ Dressing Cases, 
Por Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mountings. 


Opera Glasses, Fans, Head Ornaments, 
Together with a very large assortment of FANCY GOODS, of every description 


Swiss Goods, 
A email Invoice of SWISS CARVED WOK, very Heaatifal. 


Silver Ware. 


e Additions having been made to this Deparument of our Stock, of our New Standard 
milver (being 9). Loud des, ) we are prepared to say that it cannot be equalled in the Cnited 
States, as to Quality Quantity, Variety of Styles, Patterns and Workmanship, and are pre 


pared to furnish, at very short notice, or’ ders to any extent 
Plated Ware and Catlery. 

A large and full assortment ~ Sheftieid, Birmiagham, aud American PLATE and CUT. 
; Goods bave been selected with great care during the last Four Months, by Mr. 
BALL, who bas recently returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in saying that they 
are the most Beautiful and Rich Collection of Goods ever before offered for sale in this 

‘ 





Yuzens, and Gwengere, seating the City, may spend a very pleasant hour or two in looking 
r our tock, to whieh y are cordially invited. 
York, December 2, "Tea. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
2az | Broadway. 
EB. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
Large and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
onatating of DIAMOND. RUBY, Livery Dp, PEARL, STONE CAMEO. & ENAMELLED 
C K. all of HIS OWN MANUFAC URE. which he wiil sett ac RETALL at the MA- 
NUF ACTC RER'S LOWEST WHOL ES. AL t ‘PRIC BS. NO PLATED, FILLED or IMITA- 
TION JEWELRY SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES ; equal in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 30 PER CENT. LESS IN PRICE, 


TIFFANY & CO, 550° BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
PR ayo Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 
era Glasses, and every vervety of Fancy Goods. 
ye on is particularly call 
Suver Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim superiority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are conce: 
but every article we make is Gpasreanece equal to Koglish sterling (925-1000 floe)—a ee 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in this country, where there ta 
Bo jegal restrictive to regulate the standard. 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the saleof 
Charlies Frodsham's Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket timepieces. 
Every article \s marked in plain figures, at the lowest price for whieh it will be sold. 
A visit to our establishment eura no vblgation to parch. 
tirrany 4 « 





oo., 
50 Broadway, New York 


HOLIDAY GOODS!! 
J. & C. BERRIAN, NO, 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
House Furnishing Articles, and Fancy Goods, 
offer for a Ll a full assortment of FINK TABLE CUTLERY, of the best makes, English 
aad Am 

Fine —y ond Pearl Handled Dinner, Dessert 

rosewood, oak and fancy cases. or by the single dozen. 

Full sets or single dozen of Bitve r fh sted Knives, in ivory. Seat. or plated handles. 

Carvers, Steels, Bn fe Sharpeners, Cheese Scoops. Nai Picks, &c., to match, 

French Coot's aves, Boning Kaives, Cleavers, © Sonasaae aod Sardine Upeners, Cork 
screws, Cork Lever 5 

Fine Sciasors, ia ph or siagle, of Rodgers & Sons, and other makers. 

Pen and Pocket Kuivee, of all the best makers. The largest assortment of 

Sliver Plated Ware 

ia the country, embraciag Epergaes Liquor and Salad Stands, Casters, Cake 
Baskets, Tea and Coffee 8 ros, Water Keules, Breakfast ( asters, Flower Vases, Fish 
} Dish —“ Piate Covers, Soup Tureevs, Fruit ana Me'on Carvers, Grape Scissors, 

‘cast Rack+, Hot Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Muflla aod Toast Dishes, Ice and Water 
Pitchers of all kinds, Ac. &e. 
Spoons, adies. Vegetable Forks, Salt and sastand Cups, Egg Boilers, and every 
article noosa arnishing a complete table servic 

Japanned Walters, in sets, or singly, of all quaticies. 

Tee Cream, Cake, Jeily, Padding and Vegerable Moulds, of all kinds, Jelly Bags and 
Strainers, (yster Dishes, Buckwheat Dishes, Waffle and Wafer Irons, Du'ch Ovens, Roast 
“~, Wire Gredirons, Muffin Bakers, &c. &c. 

Hobby- Horses, Fropeliera, Sieighs, Sleds two. three and four-wheeled Carriages, Go- 
aris, Pool Ubests Bat ledoors, Graces, Games, Solitaires, German Tactics, Puzzles, o 
= +g ook aod German, Draugtt and Draught Hoards, Backgammon, &c 

Also, a great variety of usefal aod ornamental pe meh English, and German ‘articles, suit- 

able for Holiday Presents, all of whic! _ are offered 





reakfast, and Tea Kaives, in full sets, in 











BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING  W AREROOMS 61 Broadway, N. Y. 








RARD’S ANOS, AND FORKIGN MUSIC,.—C. BREUSLING, 701 Broad- 

way, bas the yore ey agency of the ceisbrated Girard Pianos, for the northern parts 

¢ the United States. Those imported by him are msde expressly to resist the American 
climate. 





HE METROPOLITAN GYMNASIUM FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. eargen day and evening, No. 93 Sixth Avenue. 
SU,VER-PLATED Tabie-Spo ns, Forks, Ladies, Fish Carvers, Fish Slicers, c weg 
Kaives, Pie Kaives, Salad and Asparagus Toags, esc., ete.. at the lowest prices, at 
BERRLAN'S, tol Broadway 








Ps AKRL, IVORY «od Silver Plated handlod Table Cuuery, the largest assortment in 
the country, at the lowest prices, a 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


TRRLING 8 Gaver 0 ake Eatyes, Pie Knives, Ladies, Fish Slicers and Carvers, Olive 
Spoons, Mar Spoons, Children's Kuives and Forks, Asparagus Tongs, etc., etc., at 


the lowest pelea, © ed 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
CBaistTmAs TREES !—Obristmas Trees, Wax a * ers and suitable articles, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
Gye ctacae W ARE.—‘reates assortment in the country, at the lowest 
seamen BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
ATES, Skates, over one hundred varieties of Roglish. American rman 
S seventy cena to (welve dollars per pair (strapped) at rptene om 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
SLEIGHS and Sleds, over 30 vartetion, Crem Gfeen conse to twenty dol lars each, at 
ERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 
MRISTM AS and New Year's for ¥. Folks , an unusual vari . 
Cc bie for preseats to young persons and chiliren, ai the mre prices te 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Brovwdway. 


sByyLU ANDO PABSPE AL te largest vatiety of ornamen 
U*er for Holiday offered at the lowest Detenn, of prenptans - 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 























| bo Linens are prepared se. 


The Avion. 





January 8 





BILLIA aR Ds. 
BILLIARD TABLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
WITH L. DECKER's IMFROVED MECHANICAL CUSHIONS, PATENTED NOVEM 
R Oru, 1858. 


These Cushions are combined of <. ye spatertal, cvcsnquentiy cannot get ont of or- 
ey are as low as anv ocher ae . perfectly 
| sate, and will throw « ball twelve feet furtber than the hard face. The ber has 80 
| arranged his stock of Tables as to satisfy ali as to size. “quality, and pr 
| ST OF FIRST-CLASS T. 
| No. b fall size, 6 by 12 feet. . So ne 4 ‘tall si size, 46 3 9 feet. 
No 5-6 by Il fe pSe.. 
No. by W feet. No. 6. ve byt 
The two aniinds izes are calculated for children—a fine - 7° the 2 gid Tore 
prices are all slate beds, with fix'ures complete. A liberal discouat {i 
second hand marble bed Tavies low for cash. 
L. DECKER, 90 Ann Street. 


ILLIARD TABLES PHELAN'S Improved Billiard Tables and 
Combination Uushions. —Proteeted by Letters Paient, dated: February 19, 1866 ; Ucto- 
ber 28, 1855; December 8, 1857 ; Jannary rs 1858. The receat tmprovemenis in these tables 
toake (bem unsurpassed in the world. They are now offered to the scientifie Aggy = 
as — ~+—t with trath, t never before ry in eng J piiess tao Salesrooms 
785 and 7 , N.Y. ¥ No. d 53 A 
OrCON YER. rs © SLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers. 


MASURY & WHITON, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS, OILS, AND BRUSHES, 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; DR AWING AND MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMEN 
STEREOSCOP ES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
No, 111 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
M. & W. offer the largest assortment of 5: 
in the cit 
Amongst the pictares re views of 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN RUINS AND ANTIQUITIES. 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 
SPAIN, TU BEEY, FRANCE, pmar uM, 
ND RHINE VIEWS, &c., &c. 
om three dollars upwards. 

















pes and 5 pic Views to be found 









Orders from any part of the country filled, at price 
A very qood glass and assortment of views fur ten dull 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S NEW PEN, 
THE BLACK SWAN QUILL, 
No. 808 
OR BOLD AND RAPID WRITING IT HAS NO EQUAL! A vane SUPPLY OF 
this splendid Pen =~ received, on cards and in bois of one doz 
For sale to the trade ouly, at the Manufactarer’s Warehouse, 91 Sohn i Street. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





Full supplies of all popular numbers now on hand. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOHN ST., 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
Riverine with every desirable apparatus, and provided with the combined talent and 

istic skill of the French, the German, and the American, the uadersigned are pre- 

0 demonstrate to their omens 2° M, re-eminent as may have been their a 

med Kn their motto is ** Excelsior.” eing, cleansing, and es nd 

entiemen's epparel, Si'ks, Welrca, petdon, lerinos, Cloths, &c., 

unrivalled, and they solicit the continued custom of the commanity. 
G received and y Express with the utmost promeuiiade and care. 

BABAnet, | NEPHEWS, & CO. 
ad 5 Juba St., 2 doors from Broadway. N. Y. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACELE. 
HE | Patengnes received the pines PREMIUM or a the above Articles at the World’s 
ut constantly on large and well-assorted Stock “ot RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
Bar, TROUT FLIRS, &c., &c., of overs variety, which be is able to supply on the most libe- 
ral terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stoek before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H BATE, % yl none, New Ly 
N. B. enupanne of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best b Bats for or Sveliing cow ever invented. 





, they intend 0 ennd 











PRIME ANTHRACITE 3 COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
HATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN a PRIME RED ASH COALS for Far- 
Ranges. frm weg and Stoves, direct from above reduced price , from yard 
3 cents per ton highe: 
Orders can ) left rol our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. overt, oS 
ards foot of Warren Street, North River ; ; foot of Tub Stree Ly 4 at No. 74 Wi 
Gn reet; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. jesara. Hegeman & Co., N 165. 273, Sti and 756 
Broadway. CHARLES A. TECKSCHER & CO. 


ROASTING & BROILING KITCHEN RANGES. 
A SUPERIOR KITCHEN RANGE, WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 
Roasting and Brolliing Meats In front of the Fire. 
and Large Ovens for Baking Bread, Pastry, &c., are on sale at the 


EMPIRE HEATER WORKS. 
. No. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 








INVINCIBLE RANGE. 
invented and Patented In 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
paz THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
asmpenh 0 Tasato w& iS y one user recommendi them to 





sales have increased to Bente ox coien encarh All mk i cota 

true ‘operation at west 

possible cost. rete a. 7 MORE ox IRON Pronk ORK 
Gcemnteaee jos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. ¥. 





THE EMPIRE HEATER, 
ADE PERFECTLY GAS-TIGHT, WITH an IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
Surface, and SMALL CONSUMPTION OF FUEL, f 
Warming and Ventilating Sctiine. Churches, Stores, Hos- 
pitais, Seminaries, 
or any building ze a PURE, MILD ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 


or wholesale, a 
noe Soares WORKS, 
42 ureadway, aod 272 Canal Street. 


RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &o. 


Consumnan: on! RICHARDSON’S LINENS, and those desirous of 
obtaining the genuine Goods, rn see that the ray che: urchase are sealed with 
the full name of the rm, RICHARUSUN SONS & WUEN, as @ guaranty of the 
80 eas and durability of the Sake 
This conan is rendered red essentialy necessary, as large quantities of inferior and defective 
son, and sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
uses, Who, regardiess of sof the oy thas inflicted alike on the American consumer and the 
eanehietnrere of the genuine toy will not peatity abaoton a mee profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed 








th goods of so worth 
sO. BULLOCKE & JNO, B- LOCKE, 
(Agents for eee | SONS & Leg ee ) 
No. 36 Chureb » New Yor 
CAN GUANO. 


FARMERS AND DEALERS IN GUANO..—There be! now on 
his port, from Jarvis I. se. about 5 WW tons of = my hich en 

3,000 - = are expected to arrive in ‘armers aud Dealers are notified that orders 

will now be received for this Guano, to be supelied in regular rotation. 

C. 8 MARSHALL, 

President of American Guano Co., No. 66 William Street, New York. 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF 
W178 BALLS PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
Medals at the air, Lemdon, 


warded separate World's 1851, and the World’s Fair, N 
York, 1889, and are the only Safes thai were awarded Modaioat the Lontae Wicis's 








sine etna er sett oro ete ete at te 
The at Sho boteat ret or a Darelar > aalieas thorteed to make and sell Hi 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe, with Hall's Patent Powder-Proof Loe ae 

npirebenaniee es kioe eme e 
at from twenty -five to dve hundred dollars. 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
COME, TE, 70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FRERLY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE 


ATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
FROM p3y\' Antesian WELL, 8ST. big ay! CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 


TURAL 8T en Ee ure for Rbeu out, K y Complaints, Want of Action in 
the Digestive and U ans, Liver Complain fa, Dioenees peculiar to Women. 
general Purifier of the ceyy ore re = 


fepmesseee i sppctates ete Agent fee 8 the United States for the sale of the above eele- 
py § Having received great fit himselr from its on, bo sectommanss fs for tao 
cure 


The Water is sold in its navural state by him, and a 
papery gun ee erenanony, the tL Pet uso saved oy ta oe ence 
ng ere afew we its 
past year, and coming from gentiemen Swell banwes ones Ree of ch eeemae “ate te 
From General Webb, Editor of” Courier and ” 
‘ona, May 27, 
©. L. Matusr, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite for mae & give roe ang cart 








HOBB*, HORSES, HOBBY HORSKS.—over 9 varioves, from $1 % to 85 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


Sarda, Bas and wood ; tv: ae 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





HESS .—Cinese, lish and Ge D 
C and wood Cheq 1-4 ‘Dominoes, Dice, 
ete , of all Kinds, at ibe lowest prices, at 





Hiya batyoareels ae greater eens ne to ton. Country F riends, and 
see winoie ~P.. A py i to gon oat ms co i A PRACTICAL FAMILY 
wei \s wor! camlcabty, coweo take ital cnam, ond ong ono con leave to ese 
h done wot males or drop 0 ctitsh, and is perfectiv 
_Barpassing every other machine in beauty aad flaisn, 1 only $5. 





of my in relation to the carative effects of tne W. 
nada West. Fee wie Sad at yeu soguize tn he cclemas the Courier 





vation. 
The testimony referred to, is the more valuable, was not given to benefit a friend, 
pabilbed {or te good ofthe fbi! am snd Ia the hope of peneaiuing the a - 
truly, ced ATION WERE. 
: Por inflammatory rheamatism, I have used the Waser from 
Artesian Well, ai St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 


without being boiled or concentrated. is in 
my opinion to Yours truly, EDWIN FURREST. 
Ram bo bas & the bottle, or uantity, for transportatioa, b. 
f+ poy Oe per alt y wea y applicadon 





FOOD FOR ST ANSS-DELLUCS b BISCOTINE. 


YN ht Bi iS UT A A - 
PUBLIC Any at JORED arnt vAnio v BIOUs SPU cry AED AN 
A, GER 


. L. Mat? THER: Agent, Astor House, New York. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and antes rfel tf 
HA Mion marten efor ahr >a Sood oo pap tama pee 
on u rec 
Ssptics cot Eas Mtl taco he So cet ooh wd rt ersten ca 


Sold at the man. No. ® Maiden 3 7 
Pot Ds 8 o Lane, New York; and by all draggists, at 25c., 





AUSOre's CELEBRATED ©. 1. P —Families can be 
supplies at their residences Bev kegs 
Galloas, fron, the ALE AND WINE VAULTS Bo ls Waa ona ot 








G. E. MENDUM. 








DRY CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
T= SUBSCRIBFR HAS RECKIVED A SHIPMENT OF SUPERIOR VERZENAY 
and CABINET WINES, which are considered , ary, and 

1 be found suited to the taste of connolsseurs and ochers who ” these qua.ities. 
THUMAS MoMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 





GUINESS' EXTRA STOUT, 
N CASES OF STIX DOZEN as UARTS on PINTS, RECRIVED DIRECT 
from Messrs. Burke, Dublin, for sae b. e E HABICHE 


0. # Bea ver Street, New York. 
Sole Agent of Messrs. Burks, in the United Staces ami Canada. 


L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 ~~ 9 —s N.Y 
IMPURTED WINES, GROCERIES, 
(Established 1804.) 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST Palas 9: FAM te OFFER 
to the be ng Horess, Paivate Pawns am tn 
& genwine article, 
bkeanrasy, Geusne, 
chests, dc. 








r taste, and desire 
variety Ci teas —( Kg Sou iG, yah ENGLsa 
BaiaL, Hyson, Genveveen. Yous Hysos, &c., ia cnests and half 


Corree—Mocaa and Java —Wives—Maperras, Suereres, Ports, Hocks, &c., very old 
one bign gain, no in Cy! packsges, demi-juhos, mes ous. {ee 
ARTON 4ND GUEST! —, —CMAMPAGNES vet and inet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick. "0 i. ms, &e., &e.. &e. ty: at, 
Liqvors.—Brandies, way ‘Whiskey, Gia, Srvech. Absinthe, Kirech, &c.. =. in a ie 





ackages ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.—Ma.t 
SS Brown Stout, Scotch, and English ALes. 

SeGaRs—A variety of Choice brands. —PickLes—Enouisn and Frencu.—Sacces—For Fish, 
Currie, Game, Meat, &c.—Cngese —Sti.tos, Cnepper, Rovat Victoria, PRince ALsERT, 
Pagmesay, GRUYeRE, SaPsaGo, Dutch. aod AMBRICAN.—SUG4RS.—LOar, CrussED, PULYER- 
izep, St. Croix, &e.. — s barvels and haif barrels.—Hams.—W sstPaatis and AMERICAN. —UnS, 
OLIVE, SPERM, and 

me Oar Ns tint _ ywemwented pare, and of our own importation. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opporte the Railroad And at 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR 8 EVER yt 
He << Yue Groceries, bw y Le old Rare 0} fa Wines. all me r ~~! 
Sruntoet Gane , including own MAX SUTAINE. Olt the dithewat vastones Claret 
Zhe Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Presh Teas. Fine Old Mocha Coffee. 
ir the diperes TF Pickles, Sa) Cateups, zs te 
Y i nees Mustard, Sweet Oi, Sardines, &e. 
waite Hame, Beet T so _ ensues = 
P 
GOSHEN BUTTER & received fresh every 
which they deliver free of e to all mm Arye ty 3 eae iy 3 ougs 
country adjacent there: ane 





THE HOPE MILLS, 
[esTasLisHeD 1832). 
NO. Tl FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU., 
DEALERS IN ays Some SPICES, sna MUSTARD, 
Hor mis Yeast Powpe 


J. G. Isuam.) (N. J. Buses 


Bakers te, Cocon, Shells, 
Roasted and Ground eee Ground Pepper, Pimento, Cassia, Cloves, vy N 
Cream benny on a a8 ee, — ng =) “ke, Moe! African Cot’ 
ee, Jamaica er, White, riean and Cayeane epper, in original won Sm or gpg 

; Coffee Roasted and G i for G 


lis and Factory, Jersey City. 


FINANCIAL, 


JOHN MUNROE & co. 
AMERICAN BANKE 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPPANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 








FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, po SSLA, 

IRELAND, SPAIN, * ITALY, WEDEN 
150, O” 

ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, & 


Office in New York, No. 8 went Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
Dann, & AN tye Mal Soames To pei yt me ENTA: aon AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
~~ ht — ti t—), i+, 


aw SeAweea. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM = UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE LN 


ENGLAND, 
PRELAND or Waves,” 


Issued io 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, . 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
aus ee ae Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE © CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHIWA, &c. 

















BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
TLLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
free of chaos eee agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
Drafts and credits ted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Lreland, Scotland, 
Dettish Froviness: in orth Amer sce and Australia. mi; 
R. ©. FERGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, 

©. F. SMITH. 


"0, a Witt Siret, Now York 





L. 8S. LAWRENCE & CO, 
ERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW Y¥ 


BA 
DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCKS, BANK NOT SPECIE, LAND WARRANTS, 
BILLS UF EXCHANGE. - . —_ 


Also make Cuttgctions throughout th> U.S., Canapa, Cautronmia, and Oxgcon. 





el Agent. 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
teres Base ov Cnsmsamnen Biloen Ge or 





UGUST ee 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, ¥. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS o THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 


CHOICE FARM 
[3s Dimon CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPA 
‘about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands i 





¥ 18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
Tracts of 4 Acres and upwards, om 
and 
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